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Just going out for a drive takes on a whole 
new meaning in the Mazda 626 LX. Because 
626 includes a level of luxury and performance 
you may not expect in an automobile so well 
suited to so many requirements. 

The look and feel of a European road car. 
The 626 features classic exterior lines and one 
of the most spacious cabins in its class. Its 











anty details. * * Mant 


sophisticated amenities include AM/FM stereo 
cassette, power windows, door locks and mirrors, 


djustable driver's seat. And the 
626 is also available in a 5-door Touring Sedan. 
Its larg ch and folding rear seatbacks (stan- 
dard on all models) provide wagon-like versatility. 
World-class driving performance. The Mazda 
626's 2.2-litre engine and patented Twin 


plus a muil 








to provide for your family. 


hares extra. Pr 


Trapezoidal Linkage rear suspension are at the 
heart of its responsive performance and precise, 
agile handling. Five-soeed manual overdrive 
transmission is standard on 626 with an optional 
3-mode, 4-Speed automatic available. And it’s 
all backed by a “bumper-to-bumper,” 36-month 
or 50,000-mile warranty —the best in its class. 
With prices starting as low as *13,399,"* you 


will also find that buying a Mazda 626 can 
be just as much fun as driving one. So for 
more information, call this toll-free number: 
800-424-0202, ext. 702. And find out more 
about the sedan that’s designed to exhilarate. 


The Mazda 626 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINEI 


COVER: The sun is 46 

becoming more violent 

as it nears the peak of 

its eleven-year cycle 

of activity 

Giant spots, bright flares and huge 

eruptions are blemishing the face of the 

sun, delighting scientists and sparking 

spectacular auroral displays in the night 

skies. Astronomers are uncovering the 
secrets of the mysterious star that 
provides the earth with energy and 
sustains life itself. See SCIENCE. 








NATION: The Supreme Court touches 
off a patriotic storm by upholding 
the right to burn the flag 


In a 5-to-4 decision, the Justices rule that the freedoms symbolized 
by Old Glory include the right to desecrate it. » Stung by public 
outrage over its last attempt to raise its pay, Congress mulls trading 
a raise for major reforms. » Whose art is it? C ‘ancellation of an 
exhibit by a controversial photographer triggers a debate over 
whether the Government is funding pornography. 


WORLD: As growing numbers of 

refugees seek sanctuary, affluent 
nations are hit by ““compassion fatigue” 
Doors are closing on Vietnamese boat people heading for Hong 
Kong, Sri Lankans fleeing to London, Haitians landing in Miami 
and thousands of others. » China metes out swift “justice” 
following the student revolt. » After 14 years of civil war, is peace 
coming to Angola? » A daring Norwegian rescue saves more than 
900 aboard the Soviet cruise liner Maxim Gorky. 
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RELIGION: Africa 
boasts the world’s 
largest church 
Rising higher than St. Peter's 
in Rome and costing as much 
as $200 million to build, the 
basilica of Our Lady of Peace 
is lvory Coast President 
Houphoiiet-Boigny’s gift to 
all Africa’s Christians and 

to the Vatican. But in his 
impoverished homeland, 
critics charge him with 
unseemly extravagance, 

and Rome seems cool to 

the gesture. 


38 








CINEMA: A day in 
the death of the 
American Dream 
The rage of race stirs a 
righteous debate over Spike 
Lee’s Do the Right Thing. But 
the real question is, just what 
is this muddled movie trying 
to prove? 


62 


TRAVEL: Hotels 
cater to the 
littlest guests 

Even on business trips, the 
baby boomers often want to 
take their kids along. The 
travel industry, eager to 
please, is finding that a little 
pampering pays off. 


70 
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BUSINESS: Big 
companies face a 
consumer revolt 
Outraged by industrial 
accidents and financial 
misdeeds, activists demand a 
more responsible corporate 
America. » Paramount 
boosts its bid for Time Inc. 
to $12 billion. 


40 


SPORT: The Pete 
Rose saga moves 
toward a finale 

For the first time since 
baseball’s investigation began 
four months ago, the worst 
charges imaginable are 
spoken at a Cincinnati 
hearing: the Reds manager 
bet on his own team, 


57 


INTERVIEW: An 
iconoclastic 
humorist 

Dave Barry, Pulitzer 
prizewinner, talks about 
New York, Miami, 
science education and 
what he doesn’t like 
about Geraldo Rivera. . 


68 








THEATER: While 
Broadway slumps, 
London hits a peak 
The West End is having its 
best season in years, with an 
Andrew Lloyd Webber 
musical, Dustin Hoffman's 
debut in Shakespeare and a 
fine new work by American 
playwright Martin Sherman. 
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AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


Texas Town Pitches In To 
Save Its Ailing Hospital 


1988, 15 Texas communities saw their hospi- 
tals close. Last September, Hall County Hospital 
in Memphis announced that it was soon to become 
the 16th. But the town of Memphis (pop. 3,000) 
had a different idea: In less than six months, it 
raised over $430,000 to keep the hospital open. 
Reviving Town Spirit 
The drive began when four 
men—Jay Campbell, Joe 
David McWhorter, Eddie 
Huddleston and Ted Ivy — 
decided the town had to fight 
the closure. With accountant 
Bill Cosby, they determined 
they needed $500,000: 
$366,000 for equipment, 
staff and bills, and another 
$134,000 for an additional 
doctor and a safety net. B. 
Owen Oslin came up with 
ideas for 23 fund-raising 
projects, and the drive was 
underway. 

They formed a task force 
which quickly grew to over 
100 neighbors and a pool of 
300 more volunteers. Manning the phones and 
going door-to-door, they raised $80,000 in one 
week. The effort sparked a revival of town spirit. 
Soon, everyone was involved. 


Imagination, Dedication and a Baby Goat 


Mayor Homer Tucker says, “It turns out we had 
real leaders all over town. Nobody said *I can’t do 
it’. They pitched right in.” Jay Campbell says, 
“People found each other. They became friends 
with people they never knew before. They realized 
we were doing it for each other as well as for 
ourselves.”” 





Sue Gilreath (left) and Lynda Gable give an appreciative 
pat to a tireless volunteer, Longlegs the goat. 


From bumper stickers to auctions, the people of 
Memphis responded with energy and imagination. 
A rally at the high school netted $40,000. KSLR, a 
local radio station, arranged a 24-hour marathon 
broadcast from the hospital grounds. Another 
$70,000 was raised, including $2,500 from truck- 
ers passing by. 

That inspired Lynda Gable to work ona volun- 
teer-run truck stop on Inter- 
state 287. In five weekends, 
the site raised $10,000. 
Lynda says, ““One man 
signed over his whole pay- 
check to us. His son had died 
in a car accident because 
there was no hospital nearby. 
To me, that showed exactly 
why we were fighting to keep 
the doors of Hall County 
Hospital open.” 

And then there was Lyn- 
da’s friend, Longlegs, who 
pitched in and raised $2,000 
in four days. That’s not bad, 
considering that Longlegs is a 
baby goat. For $10, you could 
send him to someone—who 
then sent him to someone else or paid to have him 
removed. ‘Businesses that saw Longlegs coming 
paid before he even got in the door,” says Lynda. 


JON SIMON 


Meeting Every Challenge 


With so much support, the town quickly passed its 
first goal of $366,000. Over 2,500 donors contrib- 
uted to the cause. By banding together, the people 
of Memphis saved their hospital. 

As Mayor Tucker says, “This town is more 
united now than ever before. We all feel that if we 
did this, we can do anything.” 
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From the Publisher 


Ss UNSPOT, N. MEX.: senior cor 
respondent J. Madeleine 
Nash has been eager to report a 
story from that intriguing date- 
line since she learned of its exis- 
tence at a gathering of astrono 
mers last this week's 
cover, Nash finally got her wish 
Sunspot isn’t properly a town, 


year. For 


she says, but a “singularly beauti- 
ful place, high on a mountain 
peak, that is one of the world’s 
most important centers of solar 
research.” The day after her ar 


rival, Nash looked through a tele- Sunstruck 





Nash and the cover subject 


such topics to a firm belief that 
“nothing is so difficult that it can’t 
be understood with a little effort 
Her marriage to a physicist helps 
allowing her “to absorb a feel for 
how scientists think and operate 
virtually by osmosis 

As the sun story unfolded, it 
made for odd 
tions among staffers in the 
San Francisco bureau, where 
Nash is currently based. Office 
manager Olivia found 
herself fielding enigmatic tips 
about solar activity. Many came 


some conversa- 


Stewart 


scope “longer than a_ football = = SS from Patrick McIntosh, a solar 
field” to view the rising sun. She Glimpses ofa stunning, white- physicist in Boulder. As Nash 
glimpsed a stunning, white-hot tells it, “Olivia would say with 
world swept by turbulence that hot world swept by turbulence mock concern that ‘Pat MclIn- 


At the same 
gargantuan sunspots had erupted like a 


made it look “grainy, as if sprinkled with sand 
that 
rash” on either side of the solar equator 

This week's story may be the hottest Nash has ever covered, 
bul as a reporter specializing in science and technology, she 
from super 


time, she saw 





has contributed to covers on subjects, ranging 


computers lo supernovas, that have proved as challenging as the 
sun. A 
who joined 


lopsided liberal-arts graduate” of Bryn Mawr College 


TIME in 1965, Nash credits her fascination with 
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tosh called again to say the sun was acting kind of strange 
Then she would burst out laughing.” Last week, as the story 
was going to press, the sun graciously cooperated by ejecting 
a huge arch of gas that some astronomers pronounced the 
largest explosion they have ever witnessed, That's the kind of 
message Nash appreciates 


Sia, L. 














New Corsica hatchback. Now you can get 
all you ever wanted in a sport sedan. 


@ New hatchback utility in a true sport sedan. @ Available F41 sport suspension with 
rear stabilizer bar. @ The performance of available Multi-Port Fuel Injection 
@ 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty.* @ 39.1 cu. ft 

of cargo space with rear seat down. 








OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET =" 


The new Corsica has a lot in common with other sport sedans. Like great road 
performance and swell looks. But unlike most sport sedans, Corsica lets you choose 

a new hatchback model. Which makes it one of the very few sport sedans you can 
open up — when you're standing still. 
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Switch to gas. 
—Ht-heats.water 
forhatfthe cost 


AMERICA’S 
BEST 
ENERGY 
VALUE. 


1988 American Gas A 
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Letters 





MASSACRE IN BEUING 


“Tiananmen 
Square will be 
remembered as 
either the grave 
of a people’s 
dream or the 
cradle of its 
democracy.” 


Yoshiaki Shibaiye, Tokyo 





How tragic it is that in order to cope 
with change and differing opinions, Chi- 
na’s leaders [WORLD, June 12] felt they 
had to kill their young 

June Donaldson 
Toronto 


I support China’s decision to crush the 
democratic resistance. The blood spilled 


| in Tiananmen Square and the loss of the 


goodwill of other countries are a small 

price to pay to prevent a civil war that 

would consume the nation. Thousands 
died so that millions will live 

Philip G. Wik 

Elgin, Ill 


The people of China will eventually 
triumph. Deng Xiaoping has forgotten his 
own history. It is impossible to repress an 
idea whose time has come 

Chuck Hillig 
Ojai, Calif. 





| The true face of Communism has not 

changed. Communists will preach revolu- 

tion to gain power; once in power, they 
will demand obedience. 

Frank Orazem 

Manhattan, Kans 





| Sobering Images 
I am outraged by your cover [June 12] 
showing a human body in a pool of blood 
in China. This followed the bloody picture 
of the stormy aftermath of the elections in 
Panama [May 22]. Must you use such im- 


ages to sell magazines? 
Mark D. Flanagan 





San Diego | 


Photographs may reveal fact and 
truth, but I must remind you that children 
see the covers of newsmagazines. I’m 
afraid to look at TIME’s next cover if the 
brutal chaos continues. 

Jonette M. Steele 
Phoenix 


Even after hours of television broad- 
casts of events in Beijing, including the 
massacre of students, your June 12 cover 
grabbed my emotions and pulled out a re- 
sponse of anguish I had not felt before. If 
others experienced similar revulsion at 
the slaughter of the best and brightest of 
China's youth, your selection—however 

| shocking—was appropriate 

Mary Ellen Lawson 
Mount Pleasant, Pa 
| 


Khomeini’s Legacy 


I have tried to understand the devo- 
tion of the Iranian people to the Ayatullah 
Ruhollah Khomeini [WORLD, June 12] 
He murdered thousands to consolidate his 
power during the revolution, and he sent 
hundreds of thousands to their deaths in 
the war against Iraq. He left his country 
an economic basket case. Yet his people 
seem desolate as they mourn his death 


Michael Eversman | 


Crofton, Md. 
To compare Khomeini with India’s 
Mohandas Gandhi because both “mobi- 
lized spiritual forces for political ends” is 
asinine. Khomeini preached Islamic fun- 
damentalism and tried to suppress oppo- 
sition through savagery. Gandhi, by con- 
trast, read from the Muslim Koran, the 
Hindu Bhagavad Gita and the Christian 
Bible. Moreover, the Ayatullah promoted 
his religious views through bloodshed; 
Gandhi preached nonviolence 
Salil P. Patel 
Berwyn, Pa 


Congressional Ethics 
| Why is everyone so surprised by the 
| ethics problems of Jim Wright, Tony 
| Coelho & Co. [NATION, June 12]. Self- 
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interest dictates that Congressmen will ac- 
cept honorariums, free travel, PAC funds 
and gifts as long as they are legal. Since 
more than 90% of all incumbent members 
of Congress are re-elected, logic suggests 
that the majority of Americans are quite 
happy with the quality of the Congress. 
Kenneth Wichman 
Cincinnati 


If Newt Gingrich is so concerned 
about three decades of Democratic domi- 
nance of Congress, my advice to him is to 
recognize that the Democratic majority 
was duly elected. He should start figuring 
out how (if it is possible) to make the Re- 
publican Party more responsive to the 
needs of middle- and lower-class voters. 

Eric Newman 
Hackensack, NJ. 


What Wright calls “mindless canni- 
balism” is more like cancer surgery. The 
question is, Did they get it all? 

William G. Menzel 
Eau Claire, Wis. 





Violent Youth 


The warped behavior of some of our 
youth is predictable [BEHAVIOR, June 12]. 
We've been extolling sex and violence in- 
stead of love for 20 years or more. When 
we took away the taboos, we ended up with 
depravity, disease and death. Young peo- 
ple got the message. 

Carol Whitney 
Westborough, Mass. 


Your teens-gone-wild article seems to 
blame the ills of young society on music, 
peer pressure and movies. Any mentally 
healthy teenager should be able to listen to 
music without taking the lyrics literally, 
resist persuasive peers, and watch horror 
movies to be scared, not to research ways 
of killing people. My friends and I listen to 
punk music and watch horror flicks week- 
ly, but we are still morally concerned, alco- 
hol- and drug-free citizens. 

Brenda Aske 
Matthews, N.C. 


What hypocrisy! You publish a picture 
of a scantily clad Grace Jones in the arms 
of head-chomping Ozzy Osbourne [PEO- 
PLE, June 12], whom you describe with a 
snicker as undecided “whether to squeeze 
or bite.” In the same issue, you report that 
52% of adults surveyed believe rock-music 
lyrics glorifying sex and violence are 
mainly to blame for teen violence in 
America. Parents dealing with confused, 
violent, suicidal teenagers don’t find Ozzy 
very amusing! 

Gene Kathryn Johnson 
Paris, Texas 


School boards have been influenced to 
adopt teaching materials on sexuality that 
promote promiscuity, immature sexual 












TIME’ service toits , 
readers doesn'tonly \, 
include over 60 years of / 
excellence in journalism 
and photography. It also | 
entails ensuring thatits Y¥ 
readers receive the 
customer service they | 
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@ MORE EFFECTIVE By dup- 
licating the motion of cross country 
skiing, the world's best exercise, 
NordicTrack provides the 

ideal aerobic workout. 


@ MORE COMPLETE 

Unlike bikes and other 

sitdown exercisers, 

NordicTrack exercises 

all the body's major 

muscles for a total 

body workout. 

@ MORE CALORIES 
BURNED In tests at a 

major university, NordicTrack 
burned more calories than an 
exercise bike and a rowing 
machine.” 

@ MORE CONVENIENT With 
NordicTrack, you can exercise in the 
comfort of your home 
NordicTrack easily folds, requiring 
storage space of only 17” x 23’ 


Scientitic test results included in 
NordicTrack brochure 


Noraicfrack 


A CML COMPANY 


© 1988 NordicTrack 
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@LESS TIME Because Nordic- 
Track is so efficient, you 

burn more calories and 

get a better aerobic 

workout in less time. 
BNOIMPACT Run- 

ning and some aerobic 
workouts can cause 

painful and poten- 

tially harmful jarring, 

IA NordicTrack workout 

is completely jarless. 

BNO DIETING No 

other exercise machine 

burns more calories than 
NordicTrack ...so you can lose 
weight faster without dieting. 


@NO SKIING EXPERIENCE 


} REQUIRED Easy and fun to use. 


[| FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 
| Call Toll Free Or Write: 
Ud 1-800-328-5888 
In Minnesota 1-800-422-5M5 In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
141 Jonathan Blvd. N,, Chaska, MN 55318 


Please send free brochure 
Also free video tape [) VHS [| BETA 


Name. 
Street 
City ys.) 


Phone ( 




















When you're working, there’s only one and keep right on working. Of course, it helps to 


thing worse than being interrupted. Being buy them first. So next time you need diskettes 
interrupted by your own PC. But when youstop or data cartridge tapes, be sure to ask for 3M 

to format a disk, it makes you stare at a blank formatted products. 

screen for about 2 minutes. Format the whole OK, we've taken enough of your time. 


box, and you lose close to 20 minutes. And ifyou Now you can get back 
ever have to format a data cartridge tape, your to work. 
machine is out of action for as much as 2 hours. 
But if you use our formatted disks and 
cartridge tapes, you'll never be interrupted 
again. The disks come in 3.5" and 514"sizes. 
For the IBM PC, PS/2° and compatibles. Our 
data cartridge tapes come in 10 to 150 Mbyte 
versions. All you do is take them out of the box 








For more information about formatted diskettes and data cartridge tapes, call 1-800-888-1889, ext, 45. 
“IBM" and “PS/2" are registered trademarks of the IBM Corporation. 














To be successful in today’s 
competitive business environment, 
you need every advantage you can 
get. You need the evecufive 

line of professional business pads 
by Stuart Hall. Exclusive features 
like numbered lines and header 
strips help you organize your work. 
Smoother paper and a professional 
look can give you a definite edge 
in the way you work and the way 
you present yourself. So move up 
to a look that says something about 
you. Move up to eveculive 

office products by Stuart Hall. 





Available in food, 
drug and discount 
department stores. 


© 1989 Stuart Hall Co. Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 64108 USA 




















behavior and disregard for the dignity of 
human life. When young people are taught 
in school that human life can be tossed 
away through abortion, that having “safe 
sex” with countless partners is “normal,” 
no wonder we see the proliferation of 
dreadful sex crimes. Our youths are eager 
to be challenged to a more responsible ad- 
olescence and young adulthood: just as we 
teach them to “just say no” to drugs and to 
shun alcohol abuse, so we can call them to 
be responsible about God’s great gift of 
human sexuality 
(The Most Rev.) Roger Mahony 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 





Topical Humor 


Kudos for recognizing political humor 
late-night-TV style [VIDEO, June 12]. De- 
mocracy can’t exist without humor. Politi- 
cians should be accountable to someone! 
Keep it up, Johnny, Jay, David, Pat. 

Cecil Asfour 
Dallas 


Revamped Hymns 


Your article “Singing Hymns and 
Hers” [RELIGION, June 12], which reports 
on the new United Methodist Hymnal and 
its rephrasing of sexist language, seems 
concerned that we have cast aside “sa- 
cred” tradition. On the contrary, the 
whole intent of the new hymnal is to in- 
clude everyone in the tradition. You failed 
to mention the addition of hymns written 
in other languages, such as Spanish and 
those of the American Indians, so that en- 
tire segments of the church can sing in 
their native tongues. The new hymnal 
strives to include perspectives other than 
those of white Anglo-Saxon males. 

(The Rev.) Jenny T. Lannom 
Houston 


My hat is off to those who prepared a 


| hymnal that adopts the language our chil- 


dren and grandchildren will be learning 
and using into the 21st century. It is sym- 
bolic of the recognition of human dignity 
and equal rights. If there is any criticism to 
be offered, it is that the new hymnal 
doesn’t go far enough. 
(The Rev.) George C. Brown 
Bremerton, Wash. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 

Rockeleler Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 522-0601} 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone. 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








PARENTING Magazine 
answers the hardest 
questions. . . 





about the softest subjects. 


For today's parents, the questions are harder than 
ever: ‘‘Is this food safe for my baby?". . ‘‘Is my baby 
too young for daycare?". . ‘‘How am | going to finance 
my child's education?” To answer questions like these 
you need information—the kind you find in PARENTING 


PARENTING GIVES YOU THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED 


As a parent, you need reliable, clear information—not 
DOs and DON'Ts. And you'll find it in every issue of 
PARENTING, in articles that address your biggest 
questions. Here's a sample 


@ Medicine Kit Checklist for Emergencies—what 
no household should ever be without 


@ Taming the Terrible Two's—when to expect your 
infant's first tantrum; and how to react without 
overreacting 

© Planning Your Second Baby —when the time ts 
right, . .and wrong; making sure your first baby 
is ready 


© Stay-at-Home Moms. . .and Dads—making 
traditional, and untraditional, roles work; new laws on 
company benefits for parental leave 


@ Picking the Right Pre-School—what to look for 
and what to look out for 


And with regular features to help you meet all the 
challenges of parenthood 


@ Family Financial Matters: buying a home, financing 
your child’s education, changing tax laws 

@ Healthcare and Nutrition: including ‘‘Tear-Out 
And-Save’’ reference sections on subjects like ear and 
eye care, choosing a pediatrician 

@ Reviews: a parent's guide to the best and worst in 
video, films and books 


CALL NOW FOR A FREE ISSUE OF PARENTING 


We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, 
pay only $12.00 fora full year's subscription (9 more 
issues—10 in all), You save 33% off the regular sub- 
scription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write ‘cancel’ 
on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation 
You've spent nothing, you 
owe nothing, and the free 
issue is yours to keep! 
Call toll-free 
1-800-222-2990. 
Or write: 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 
Boulder, CO 80321-2424 
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PAUL McCARTNEY: 
FLOWERS IN THE DIRT 
(Capitol). McCartney goes 
back to the future by returning 
to his old Beatles label and col- 
laborating with a shrewd, 
spiky co-writer, Elvis Costello 
That Day Is Done and My 
Brave Face show both these 
lads in top form, and the entire 
album has a buoyancy that has 
ne -2) eluded McCartney for years 
LASER RODS VAGUE HO 
DR. JOHN: IN A SENTIMEN- 
TAL MOOD (Warner Bros.) 
When jazz meets up with 
rhythm and blues, it’s usually 
less a shoot-out than a sellout 
one or the other gets sold 
short. Dr. John, a surgical 
master at the piano anda 
good, gruff vocalizer, is one 
physician with a solid 
prescription to do each style 
right—and proud 


Why Connie Moore 
Has A Lemonade 





AGAINST NATURE: 
JAPANESE ART IN THE 
EIGHTIES, San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art 
Architect Arata Isozaki and 
fashion designer Issey Miyake 
are famous abroad, but con- 
temporary visual art from Ja- 
pan is sull little known in the 
West. The first major U.S. mu- 
seum show from Japan in 
more than 20 years brings 
American audiences up-to- 


date with a survey of new work 
from the cultural center of 
East Asia. Through Aug. 6 


THE DADA AND SURREAL- 
IST WORD-IMAGE, Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art 
Between 1915 and 1940, paint- | 
ers like Max Ernst and Paul 
Klee experimented by juxta- 
posing images with written 
words, permanently altering 
the vocabulary of visual art 
This adventurous exhibition 
explores the relationship not 
only between word and image 
but also between language 

art and psychology. Through 
Aug. 27 


HELEN FRANKENTHALER: A 
PAINTINGS RETROSPEC- 
TIVE, Museum of Modern Art 
New York City. In the "SOs 
Frankenthaler’s lyrical washes 
of color had a decisive influ- 
ence on abstract expression- 
ism; today she ranks as Ameri- 
ca’s best-known living woman 
artist. These 40 canvases from 
four decades show why 
Through Aug. 20 





MAJOR LEAGUE. In a season 
thick with baseball flicks, Da- 
vid S. Ward gives us a rowdy 
genial, cynical comedy about a 
fanciful Cleveland Indians 
team. Populated by rejects from 
the Mexican, minor and Cali- 
fornia penal leagues, this mot- 
ley Tribe can’t lose. The dia- 
logue is breezy, the tone acerb 
and the climax as predictably 
uplifting as Rocky's 


DEAD POETS SOCIETY. 
Robin Williams is a Mr. Chips 


with a mission: to inspire his 





‘50s prep school students with 
reckless passion. Like director 
Peter Weir, Williams is dead 
serious this time, donating his 
celebrity to an imperfect but 
valuable adolescent drama 


SCENES FROM THE 
CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
BEVERLY HILLS. Not much 
class but plenty of struggle at 
the Lipkin mansion, where 
everybody upstairs sleeps 

with everybody downstairs. 
The setting is swank, the 
appetites gross in director Paul 
Bartel’s clever comedy of sexu- 
al manners 


ON THE TOWN. ‘Vashing- 
ton’s Arena Stage gives a fizzy 
revival to the whole of the 
classic musical, which is exu- 
berantly excerpted in Jerome 
Robbins’ Broadway. 


CYMBELINE. A mildly punk- 
ish off-Broadway version of 
Shakespeare's odd tragedy 
stars Oscar nominee Joan Cu- 
sack (Working Girl) asa wife 
wrongly accused of infidelity 





LET HISTORY JUDGE by 
Roy Medvedev (Columbia 
University; $57.50). This trail- 
blazing recital of the crimes of 
the Stalin era, originally pub- 
lished in the West in 1971, 
caused its Soviet author consid- 
erable problems in his home- 
land. Now, after having added 
100,000 scathing words to his 








first account, Medvedev has 
been elected to the Supreme So- 
viet. His book is thus historical 
in two senses: for what it re- 
veals and for what it has con- 
tributed to social change 


THE LIFE OF GRAHAM 
GREENE, VOLUME I: 
1904-1939 by Norman 
Sherry (Viking; $29.95) 
Greene may be the most elu- 
sive big fish still swimming in 
the shrinking pond of English 
letters, but this fascinating, ob- 
sessively detailed biography 
hooks him solidly. Hardly a 
question about the author goes 
unanswered, and Greene’s 
best years, those of The Power 
and the Glory and The End of 
the Affair, are yet to come 


MY SECRET HISTORY by 
Paul Theroux (Putnam; 
$21.95). Theroux has grown 
famous writing both novels 
and travel books. Here he pro- 
duces an entertaining fiction 
about a man who does both, a 
teasingly autobiographical 
portrait of the artist as a 
young stud. 





DAYTIME EMMY 
AWARDS (nac, June 29, 

3 p.m. EDT). Once again Susan 
Lucci (a.k.a. All My Children’s 
Erica) is seeking the elusive 
golden statuette. Will her 
tenth nomination (without a 
win) finally bring her the re- 
ward she so richly deserves? 
Or will Pine Valley's most re- 
nowned vixen be thwarted 
again? 


ANDREA MARTIN: 
TOGETHER AGAIN 
(Showtime, July | and 4). The 
versatile comedian portrays a 
gallery of zanies—some famil- 
iar, some new—in a one-hour 
special. Fellow SCTV alums 
Martin Short and Catherine 
O'Hara join her. 





Why Shari Simon 
Buys Her Favorite Cola 


Why So Many Things 
Taste So Good. 


The Swirl 
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A decision upholding the right to burn the 
Slag is the best reason not to 





| BY WALTER ISAACSON 


he American flag, that most in- 
spiring of the nation’s icons, has 
come to symbolize a great deal in 
its 212 years. It celebrates the 
country’s history, its freedoms, and the 
battles fought to secure those freedoms. It 
embodies, often in an intensely emotional 
way, the love and loyalty most Americans 
feel for their country. It stands for the 
unity of one nation and for the indi- 
vidual rights of each citizen. And now, 
because of a landmark ruling by a deeply 
divided Supreme Court, the American | 
flag represents a land where people have | 
the right to burn the American flag. 
Burn an American flag? 
The patriotic mind recoils. 
Reverence for the flag is in- 
grained in every schoolchild 
who has quailed at the 
thought of letting it touch 
the ground, in every citizen 


ing raised at Iwo Jima or 
planted on the moon, in ev- 
ery veteran who has ever 
heard taps played at the end 
of a Memorial Day parade, 
in every gold-star mother 
who treasures a neatly fold- 
ed emblem of her family’s 
supreme sacrifice. 

But it is precisely this 
veneration that makes 
burning the flag such a po- 
tent form of speech. And 





| for freedom of speech, the Supreme Court 


declared, it must stand for its most potent 
forms. “We do not consecrate the flag by 
punishing its desecration,” Justice Wil- 
liam Brennan wrote, “for in doing so we 
dilute the freedom that this cherished em- 
blem represents.” Indeed, the decision 
that Americans have the right to dese- 
crate their flag could be seen as yet anoth- 
er persuasive reason not to do so. 

The case involved Gregory (“Joey”) 
Johnson, 32, a member of the Revolution- 
ary Communist Youth Brigade, who 
torched an American flag outside the 
1984 Republican Convention in Dallas. 
“America, the red, white and blue, we 
spit on you,” chanted the crowd. Until 


MAJORITY OPINIONS 


“If there is a bedrock principle underlying the 
First Amendment, it is that the Government 
may not prohibit the expression of anidea 
simply because society finds the idea itself 


offensive or disagreeable.” 


—JUSTICE WILLIAM J. BRENNAN 


“The hard fact is that we sometimes must 
make decisions we do not like. We make 
them because they are right, right in the 

sense that the law and the Constitution. . . 


compel the result.” 


JUSTICE ANTHONY KENNEDY 


now, despite the frequency with which 
the flag had been burned at antiwar ral- 
lies in the 1960s and °70s, the Supreme 


Court had avoided a direct ruling on | 


whether the Government could prohibit 
such acts. 

The opinion in favor of Johnson was 
written, not surprisingly, by one of the 
court’s last liberal lions, Brennan. Equally 
unsurprising, the most consistent conser- 
vative on the bench, Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist, crafted the main dissent. What 
was noteworthy, however, was the unusual 
lineup behind them. John Paul Stevens, 
who by virtue of the court’s rightward 
swing is now considered a liberal, joined 













with Sandra Day O'Connor and Byron | 


White in dissent. On the other side, Ron- 
ald Reagan's two conservative appointees, 
Antonin Scalia and Anthony Kennedy, 
showed that when basic First Amendment 
rights were involved, they could come 
down in defense even of flag burning. 
Thurgood Marshall and Harry Blackmun 
rounded out the 5-to-4 majority. 

The case boiled down to the most fun- 
damental question that faces America’s 
constitutional form of governance: To 
what extent can society enforce its stan- 
dards without infringing too far on the 
rights of those in the minority? Rehnquist 
provided a classic formulation of the con- 
servative position: “Surely one of the high 
purposes of a democratic society is to legis- 
late against conduct that is regarded as evil 
and profoundly offensive to the majority of 
people.” Brennan offered the liberal re- 
sponse: “If there is a bedrock principle un- 
derlying the First Amendment, it is that 
the Government may not prohibit the ex- 
pression of an idea simply because society 
finds the idea 
disagreeable.” 

The court’s decision was based on the 
premise that burning the 
flag was a form of symbolic 
speech. “We decline,” Bren- 
nan wrote, “to create for the 
flag an exception to the joust 
of principles protected by 
the First Amendment.” 
Such a decision does not 
denigrate the flag, he ar- 
gued. “Our decision is a re- 
affirmation of the principles 
of freedom and inclusive- 
ness that the flag best 
reflects.” 

Kennedy’s concurrence 
obviously caused him an- 
guish. “The flag holds a 


itself offensive or | 
















mental that the flag protects 
those who hold it in 
contempt.” 

Rehnquist rejected the 
premise that flag burning 
was a form of symbolic 
speech, calling it the “equiv- 
alent of an inarticulate grunt 
or roar.” In his separate dis- 
sent, Stevens made the case 
| that the flag as a symbol is 
“worthy of protection from 
unnecessary desecration.” 
He cited a variety of cases 
where the Government 
might legitimately restrict 
free expression in order to 
protect other interests: the 
writing of graffiti on the 
Washington Monument, 
painting or projecting movie 
messages on the Lincoln 
Memorial, extinguishing the 
eternal flame at John Ken- 
nedy’s grave. 

Acts of vandalism such 
as these clearly are not pro- 
tected by the court’s ruling. 
Likewise, not all flag burn- 
ing is protected. A person 
who attacks Old Glory fly- 
ing over a public building 
could still be charged with 
vandalism, trespassing or 
other crimes. If the burning of a flag would 
“tend to incite an immediate breach of the 
peace,” that too could still be considered a 
crime. As Oliver Wendell Holmes might 
have said, freedom of speech does not give 
a person the right to set a flag on fire in a 
crowded theater. 

The ruling does, however, invalidate 
laws in 48 states (the exceptions are Alas- 
ka and Wyoming) and at the federal level 
that prohibit the desecration of the flag. It 
also presumably would have protected 
the provocative display at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago at which, 
earlier this year, an American flag was 

placed on the floor, where 
| viewers might step on it. 

After the court an- 
nounced its decision last 
week, Joey Johnson proudly 
posed with charred flags. “I 
think it was great to see a 
symbol of international 
plunder and murder go up 
in flames,” he said. His law- 
yer, David Cole, was slightly 
less inflammatory: “If free 
expression is to exist in this 
country, people must be as 
free to burn the flag as they 
are to wave it.” Civil liber- 
ties advocates approved, 
though some were worried 
that the case had been de- 
cided by so narrow a mar- 
gin. “James Madison, who 


wrote the First Amend- 














Dallas, 1984: Gregory Johnson is arrested after setting fire to a flag 


ment, would have his heart warmed by the 
decision,” said David O’Brien, a professor 
of political science at the University of Vir- 
ginia, “but he would have been appalled 
that it was a 5-to-4 vote.” 

Veterans around the country, on the 
other hand, were outraged that they had 
risked their lives to protect a flag so that 
others might have the right to burn it. Said 
Don Bracken, the adjutant quartermaster 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars chapter in 
Seattle: “The flag is a symbol of the US., 
and when you destroy that flag, you de- 
stroy the principles of our country.” Con- 

| servative activists such as Patrick McGui- 


“Flag burning is the equivalent of an 
inarticulate grunt or roar that, it seems fair 
to say, is most likely to be indulged in not to 

express any particular idea, but to 


s. ” 
antagonize others. 
—CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM REHNQUIST 


“Sanctioning the public desecration of the 
flag will tarnish its value—both for those who 
cherish the ideas for which it waves and for 
those who desire to don the robes of 


martyrdom by burning it.” 


JUSTICE JOHN PAUL STEVENS 


gan of the Free Congress 
Foundation saw the ruling 
as yet another attack on tra- 
ditional values. “The Su- 
preme Court has told us 
* schoolchildren may wear 
printed obscenities on their 
shirts but may not pray at 
the start of the school day,” 
he said. “Now it tells us 
the majority may not pro- 
tect our most precious sym- 
bol of national unity, Old 
Glory.” 

Official Washington 
too was caught up in the 
paroxysms of patriotism. 
The Senate voted 97-to-3 
for a resolution by majority 
leader George Mitchell and 
minority leader Bob Dole 
that expressed “profound 
disappointment” in the de- 
cision. “I will join the ef- 
forts of other members of 
Congress in rectifying this 
action, including support- 
ing a constitutional amend- 
ment, if necessary,” Geor- 
gia Democrat Sam Nunn 
declared. 

The outpouring of polit- 
ical rhetoric reflected the 
success George Bush had 
last fall visiting a flag factory in New Jer- 
sey and attacking Michael Dukakis for 
once vetoing a bill that would have re- 
quired teachers to lead their students in 
the Pledge of Allegiance each day. “Flag 
burning is wrong—dead wrong,” Bush 
pronounced after the court’s ruling. 

Most Americans would agree. But as 
the court pointed out, jailing people for 
burning the flag—or forcing them to recite 
the Pledge of Allegiance—is not what pa- 
triotism in America is really all about. 
That is the type of coerced patriotism that 
can be found elsewhere, in the darker cor- 
ners of the globe. True patriotism comes 
from the heart and not from 
the barrel of a gun. 

In his emotional dis- 
sent, Justice Rehnquist in- 
cluded the text of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Its words 
tell the story of the flag's 
survival amid British 
bombs bursting over Fort 
McHenry—an image of a 
banner resilient in the face 
of flame. Similarly, as long 
as the freedom for which it 
stands is resolutely respect- 
ed, the flag is certain to sur- 
vive the flames of all the 
Joey Johnsons who would 
wish otherwise. “And it is 
this resilience,” proclaimed 
Justice Brennan, “that we re- 
reassert today.” —Reportedby 
Steven Holmes/Washington 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Giving Honor to Old Glory 


“No matter whether th’ constitution follows th’ flag or not, th’ supreme coort fol- 
lows th ‘iliction returns.” 
—Mr. Dooley 


N ot this time. Neither the flag nor the returns. “That flag decision,” allowed 
political analyst Horace Busby, “shows that old Mr. Dooley [Finley Peter 
Dunne’s fictional Chicago bartender] sometimes didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about, This Supreme Court must not even read the newspapers.” Busby plans 
to monitor the July 4th festivities across the nation. If the flag burners come out 
in force, there could be quite a political ruckus and possibly a constitutional 
amendment in less time than it takes to sing The Star-Spangled Banner. 

On the morning after the court had, with great heaving and sighing, delivered 
the flag decision, George Bush hit the Oval Office about 7:15. He did not even 
want to hear about the state of the world from his CIA briefer until he had dealt 
with flag burning. In the three-minute walk from his apartment upstairs, he 
probably saw the flag in the Yel- 
low Room or maybe the one in 
the Blue Room. Maybe he 
glanced down toward the Mall 
and spied the 50 flags at the base 
of the Washington Monument. If 
he missed all those flags, there 
was one right behind his desk in 
the Oval! Office 

Bush called flag burning rep- 
rehensible. He vowed that he 
would say so publicly later in the 
day. Where he left off, his senior 
staff picked up. “Seems to me,” 
said one aide, “any virtue if car- 
ried.to.an extreme becomes a 
vice. No right is absolute if it is 
outweighed by damage to that 
society.” 

There is nothing hokey 
about Bush’s indignation. He 
has carried his reverence for the 
symbols of freedom on his 
sleeve as long as he has been in 
politics and used them a time or 
two for political advantage. 
Back in the presidential prima- 
ry campaign of 1988, Bush’s field surveys showed that the controversy over re- 
quiring the Pledge of Allegiance in schools was a warm issue, the pro-Pledge 
stand wildly favored in many audiences, His visit to a New Jersey flag factory 
during the campaign drew some boos from the political commentators, but 
Bush never blushed. 

Handling the flag at that level of power is tricky. Lyndon Johnson quite liter- 
ally ground his teeth when he looked out his White House window and saw the 
Viet Nam protesters desecrate flags. But he was a prisoner of jingoism gone sour 
Richard Nixon used the Stars and Stripes as a weapon against the marchers, or- 
dering extraordinary displays of flags, pointedly wearing a flag lapel pin 

Air Force One pilot Colonel Ralph Albertazzie had a better idea. When trav- 
eling abroad with the President, he was moved by the sight of people weeping 
when the plane taxied up. But he often flew and landed at night, and the long, 
graceful fuselage was swallowed by the dark. Albertazzie had small spotlights in- 
stalled in the plane’s horizontal stabilizers to illuminate the flag painted on its 
towering rudder. Wherever and whenever the President flies, the flag glows; the 
darker the night, the more spectacular the effect. That, in a way, is the history of 
the flag. It is not going to change, whatever the court may say a 


Campaign '88: candidate Bush pledges allegiance 





Cashing In 
On Ethics 


Congress may get a pay raise 
in exchange for major reforms 





L ast February Congress tried to give it- 
self a hefly raise by playing the politi- 
cal equivalent of three-card monte: let the 
| 51% increase recommended by a special 
commission go into effect, then appease 
constituents by voting against it, and keep 
the cash. But scandal-weary voters saw 


through the game, and the pay hike for | 


Congressmen, federal judges and skilled 
federal employees died a humiliating 
death. Ever since, the search has been on 
for a more palatable proposal. Last week 
there were indications from House Speaker 
Thomas Foley and aides to President Bush 
that new ideas for boosting top Govern- 
ment salaries were in the offing, but they 
would be tied to radical reforms of the way 
Congress does its business 

The President is readying a package 
of reforms to fulfill his campaign pledge to 
improve Government ethics. The sweet- 
ener for Congress would be a pay raise, 
though Bush is unlikely to specify an 
amount. In exchange, Bush would proba- 
bly call for a ban on speaking fees and 
strict limits on the use of campaign funds 
for office or personal expenses. He might 
call for an outright ban on political-action 
committees that are connected to labor or 
business groups. To head off a congressio- 
nal outcry about the lost sources of cam- 
paign funds, the President may propose 
raising the $1,000 limit on individual po- 
litical contributions to candidates. 

Foley is thinking along similar lines. 
Several proposals for limiting honorariums 
(as lucrative speaking fees paid by special- 
interest groups are euphemistically la- 
beled) are being considered by a bipartisan 
House panel. The plan considered most 
likely to succeed would gradually phase out 
speaking fees as House and Senate salaries 
increased from their present 
$89,500. Thus a 7% pay raise would be ac- 
companied by a 7% lowering in the earn- 
ings allowed from speeches, which at pre- 
sent are 30% of salary for a House member 
and 40% for a Senator 

Foley also suggests that the tradition- 
al linking of Government salaries should 
be ended, and judicial and Executive pay 
be considered separately from that of leg- 
islators. In that, he is responding to pres- 
sure from judges and the White House, 
which has expressed concern about the 
departures of several highly skilled pro- 
fessionals, particularly from NASA and the 
National Institutes of Health. The latest 
loss: H. Robert Heller, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who resigned last 

week, citing his stagnant pay a 
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The ABCs of Child Care 


the endorsement of the National Gover- 
nors’ Association. 
ABC is sponsored by an unlikely pair: 





Despite the threat ofa veto, the Senate approves an ambitious plan 


2 ven for the U.S. Congress, 
it is difficult to ignore the 
obvious: American families 
need help with child care, and 
they need it badly. Half of all 
women with preschool chil- 
dren now work outside the 
home, in contrast to 29% in 
1971. Long waiting lists at 
child-care centers are routine. 
Many care facilities have mar- 
ginal health and safety stan- 
dards and are short of properly 
trained workers. The average 
cost for one year of care for a 
child is $3,000, which is be- 
yond the reach of poor families 
and creates a financial strain 
for the middle class. 


a" 





liberal Democratic Senator Christopher 
Dodd of Connecticut and the arch- 
conservative Republican Or- 
rin Hatch of Utah. Hatch has 
been vilified as a traitor by 
conservatives for supporting 
the bill, which Senate Repub- 
lican leader Bob Dole de- 
nounces as a “money-eating 
bureaucratic sinkhole.” He at- 
tacks ABC provisions that 
would encourage state gov- 
ernments to establish stan- 
dards for day-care centers as 
an unwarranted intrusion by 
Washington. Hatch counters 
by insisting that conservatives 
should be as responsive as lib- | 
erals to the needs of families. | 
Says he: “Should we continue 
to ignore the problem just be- 
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As a result, child care has 
become a hot-button political 
issue, and both Democrats and Republi- 
cans are scrambling to cater to the con- 
cerns of working parents. Last week the 
Senate approved an ambitious Democrat- 
ic plan, dubbed the Act for Better Child 
Care, or ABC, that would vastly expand 
the Federal Government's role, at a cost 
of $8.75 billion over the next five years. 
The bill would authorize $1.75 billion 
each year to help low-income parents pay 
for child care. Parents would receive 70% 
of the funds directly; the remaining 30% 
would go to the states to expand day-care 
services. 


Infants at play in an Atlanta day-care center last week 
A hot-button issue for both Democrats and Republicans. 








In a provision sure to draw a legal test 
on separation of church and state, the bill 
would issue vouchers to parents for use in 
day-care centers that offer religious in- 


struction. To win the support of Republi- | 


can Senators, ABC would create a tax 
credit for the costs of care and child 
health insurance, adding to the federal 
deficit as much as $10.3 billion in lost tax 
revenues in five years. 

Another section requiring federal 
standards for child-care services was 
eased in order to allow the states to estab- 
lish their own guidelines, thereby winning 





cause some on the far right 

have their heads in the sand?” 

President Bush, who fa- 

vors an approach based largely on tax 
credits, has threatened to veto ABC, but it 
is difficult to see how he can sustain such a 
veto. Although the vote broke down large- 
ly on party lines, nine Republicans joined 
54 Democrats in passing the plan. More- 
over, the House is working on a bill simi- 
lar to ABC that would also expand the 
Head Start program and offer school- 
based care to latchkey children. Bowing 
perhaps to political reality, the Adminis- 
tration indicated last week that it would 
be willing to discuss how ABC can be 
improved. ~~ By Nancy Traver 








Grapevine 


JUST SAY MAYBE. In its rush to push through antidrug leg- 
islation last January, Congress adopted an amendment ex- 
tending random drug tests to its own employees. Six months 
later, only three Congressmen—Pennsylvania’s Bob Walker, 
Texas’ Joe Barton and Florida’s Clay Shaw—have tested their 
staffs or submitted to tests themselves. Reason: cheapness. 
Members have to pay for the test out of their own pocket. 


NICE WAGE IF YOU CAN GET IT. While the President 
was vetoing a bill to raise the minimum wage from $3.35 to 
$4.55 an hour, one of his top campaign strategists, Paul Man- 
afort, was testifying before Congress that the $1,000 an hour 
he earned for peddling influence at HUD is not all that much. 
Manafort collected $326,000 for obtaining a federal grant for 
a useless rehabilitation project that will cost $47 million. 


STOP, OR I'LL SHOOT! Got an AK-47 that needs 
testing? Call Congressman Pete Stark, author of gun- 
control legislation, who invited a number of 
lawmakers to join him in the hideaway 
shooting gallery in the basement of the 
Rayburn House Office Building. 













They blasted away with an Uzi at a watermelon (the range 
also has “bad guy” targets) to get an up-close and personal 
feel for the eleven automatic and semiautomatic models that 
would be outlawed if Stark’s bill passes. 


BRADLEY’S VISION THING. Is Bil! Bradley trying to tell 
us something? The first thing a presidential candidate does is 
forget micro-problems, like Third World debt, and get a 
sweeping vision—something on the order of, say, the New 
Frontier. The latest clue that the techno-speaking Senator 
may have begun running for President in 1992 is a new, im- 
proved stump speech that has as its mantra “Big Ambition,” 
meaning that the U.S. must be bolder in adapting to major 
changes in the world and domestic economies 





4 KU KLUX REDUX. Top Republicans, including George 


Bush, could not stop former Ku Klux Klan Grand Drag- 
on David Duke from winning a seat in the Louisiana 
legislature. The party had better find a strong 
G.O.P. candidate for the US. Senate now. 
Duke is threatening to run against Sen- 
ator Bennett Johnston in 1990. 




















| The tanks of the World Prodigy were pumped out to prevent further leaks 


Summer of the Spills 





W ith the Exxon Valdez disaster still 
grim and fresh in memory, any new 
spill would suffice to trigger a bad case of 
public jitters. As rotten luck would have 
it, last weekend brought three spills in a 
little more than twelve hours 

At 4:30 p.m. Friday, the Greek tank- 
er World Prodigy struck a rock at Bren- 
ton Reef, just south of Newport, R.L., 
spewing about 600,000 gal. of fuel that 


port Harbor. A few hours later, a tanker 
collided with an oil-filled barge near 
Houston, releasing 250,000 gal. of oil 
Then, shortly before 5 a.m. Saturday, a 
tanker from Uruguay ran aground in the 
Delaware River just south of Claymont, 
Del., causing a discharge of up to 1.6 mil- 
lion gal. of industrial fuel. 

The slick from a 200-ft. gash in the 
hull of the World Prodigy began washing 
up on the shore within hours. Even faster, 
the Bush Administration, which had been 
caught flat-footed by the Valdez’s spill in 
Prince William Sound, sent in a team of 
high-level officials, including Environ- 
mental Protection Agency administrator 
William Reilly, Interior Secretary Ma- 
nuel Lujan and several White House ad- 
visers. While there was no chance the ca- 
| lamity would match the worst-in-history 
| damage in Alaska, the Rhode Island spill 
| could still wreak environmental havoc 
The ship was loaded with a relatively light 
fuel that will break up much faster than 
the II million gal. of gooey crude that 
oozed out of the Exxon Valdez. However, 
the fuel is highly toxic and could pose a 








immediately began drifting toward New- | 
| off the beaches until after the cleanup, 





A trio of shipping accidents pours more oil on troubled waters 


threat to the wildlife in Narragansett Bay. 

As fumes from the spill wafted by 
the beach-front mansions in Newport, 
cleanup crews promptly deployed booms 
to contain as much of the spreading slick 
as possible. Robert L. Bendick, director 
of the state department of environmental 
management, reported that the disaster 
had attracted so many curiosity seekers 
that they were hampering cleanup ef- 
forts. The department ordered sightseers 


and boaters were asked to stay at their | 
docks. 

Meanwhile in Texas, high winds and 
rough water complicated efforts to control 
the mile-long slick that resulted from a 
collision between the Panamanian-regis- 
tered tanker Rachel B and a barge being 
towed by: a tugboat in the Houston Ship 
Channel. Fortunately, the accident oc- 
curred in inland waters, where it is some- 
what easier to clean up a spill than in the 
open sea. 

The Uruguayan tanker Presidente Ri- 
vera, en route to Marcus Hook, Pa., was 
loaded with 28 million gal. of medium- 
heavy oil when it ran aground in the Del- 
aware. While the spill was conspicuous, | 
the Coast Guard's marine-safety office in | 
Philadelphia moved quickly. Cleanup 
crews surrounded it with booms and be- 
gan pumping the remaining oil in the | 
ship's tanks into barges in order to limit | 
the damage. The fast response was heart- | 
ening. But the USS. really needs a way of | 
preventing more spills. —By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Boston 





Dangerous 
Mind-Set 


Sloppiness may be a habit at 
nuclear-weapons plants 





F or 40 years the nation’s nuclear weap- 
onry has provided enough security 
to allow Americans to sleep better at 
night. But there is now chilling evidence 
that the custodians of the nation’s atomic 
arsenal have all the while also kept their 





eyes closed—not in sleep but in egregious | 


disregard for safety. Drawing on three 
years of investigations, the oversight sub- 
committee of the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee last week dis- 
closed patterns of sloppy operation, arro- 
gant indifference and willful deception in 
the management of the country’s 17 major 
nuclear-weapons facilities. The result of 
years of mismanagement plus the esti- 
mated $130 billion needed to repair the 
situation: “a crisis of the highest order.” 
The Department of Energy owns the 
plants, and private corporations operate 
them. During the Reagan Administration, 
the report said, Energy Secretary John S 
Herrington inadvertently encouraged un- 
safe practices with a “buddy bonus system” 
and a “mind-set” that rewarded produc- 
tion over safety. An unidentified executive 


| who “allowed health and safety to deterio- 


rate” received a big cash bonus, and was 
praised as an “outstanding manager and 
leader” by Herrington’s Under Secretary 
Joseph Salgado. 

Coming even as the Justice Depart- 
ment is pursuing a criminal investigation of 
practices at the Rocky Flats, Colo., nucle- 
ar-weapons plant, the report sketched a va- 
riety of lapses. Many were not disclosed, 
said Democratic Representative John D. 
Dingell of Michigan, committee and sub- 
committee chairman, because of “obsessive 
secrecy.” Among them 
> In one Savannah River reactor, the only 
fire-fighting equipment was a garden hose 
Managers left the sprinkler system off in 
another unit for fear that if activated it 
might get computers and records wet 
> At the Hanford, Wash., plutonium fin- 
ishing plant, managers turned off radiation 
alarms because high winds sometimes set 
them off. 
> Workers used illegal drugs at the most 


| sensitive facilities: Oak Ridge. Lawrence 


Livermore National Laboratory, Los Ala- 
mos and Hanford. 

Responding, a DOE spokeswoman said 
new Energy Secretary James Watkins 
knows of the abuses and is determined to 
remedy them. Ever since taking office 
Watkins has admitted that changing the 
DOE mind-set may not be as easy as 
“changing the equipment used in the 
plants. a 
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THE BMW 525i IS SLOWER, LESS 
ROOMY AND COSTS ‘10,000 MORE. 
MAYBE IT’S THE NEW MATH. 


INTRODUCING 
THE 740 GLE 16-VALVE. 


It didn’t seem odd to our engineers 
that the new Volvo 740 GLE 16-valve 


outperformed the BMW 525i from 
0-55 mph* After all, the 153 horse- 
power, twin-cam may be Volvo’ most 
advanced engine to date. 

It certainly wasn't peculiar to our 


* Independent tests for 1989 automatic transmission models. 


designers that the Volvo provides more 
front headroom and rear legroom. With 
standard amenities such as heated seats, 
air conditioning and a power sunroof, the 
Volvo interior is designed to make your 
driving experience more pleasurable. 
And it didn’t come as a surprise to 
Volvo enthusiasts that the 740 GLE 
16-valve comes equipped with safety 
features such as a driver’ side Supple- 


1989 manufacturer's suggested retail prices 


mental Restraint System (unlike the 
BMW) and an anti-lock braking system 
(just like the BMW). 

What everyone agreed was bizarre, 
however, was the fact that the BMW 
costs an alarming $10,000 more: 

‘Test drive the new 740 GLE 16-valve. 
Because a Volvo, unlike many of todays 
sticker prices, makesall ¥7Qx*%7O 


the sense in the workd. A car you can believe in. 











Starting July 4th, 
the most 
important videos 
in America 
are free. 


A message to you from 
America’s Family Video Store.” 


Not all of the videos at BLOCKBUSTER Video® deal with 
comedy or drama or fictional adventures. Many confront very 
real issues, like how to raise drug-free kids, perform CPR, 
avoid alcoholism or protect your family in an emergency. 





You'll find these and many more videos of importance to 
your family in our new Community Service Category. 
And, starting July 4th, you can check them out free.* 












We believe it’s important to make 
these videos available free to the families 
of America. After all, there are some things 
you just can’t put a price on. 


This offer is available to BLOCKBUSTER Video members. Membership is free. Available only at participating 
BLOCKBUSTER Video stores. © BLOCKBUSTER Entertainment Corporation 1989. 























Whose Art 

Is It, 

Anyway? 

A photographic exh ibit fuels 

debate over Government's role 
rt and politics are often a volatile 


A mix. Add sex, and the mix becomes 
combustible. A case in point: on June 12 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery of Art 
abruptly canceled an exhibit of Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s work, which included sa- 
domasochistic and homoerotic photo- 
graphs. “We really felt this exhibit was at 
the wrong place at the wrong time,” ex- 
plained museum director Christina Orr- 
Cahall. “We had the strong potential to 
become persons’ political 
platform.” 

The “persons” Orr-Cahall was talk- 


some 


ing about are mostly on Capitol Hill, and. 


they oversee the budget of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, which partly 
subsidized the Mapplethorpe show with a 
$30,000 grant. The NEA was already en- 
meshed in controversy over an earlier 
grant of $15,000 to photographer Andres 
Serrano, among whose works is a picture 
titled Piss Christ, depicting a crucifix sub- 
merged in the artist’s urine. Mapple- 
thorpe, who died of AIDS in March, pro- 
duced equally provocative work: his 
oeuvre includes pictures of nude children 
in erotic poses, a man urinating into an- 
other’s mouth, and other violent and ho- 
mosexually explicit poses. When some of 
the work was exhibited at New York’s 
Whitney Museum last summer, there 
were averted eyes, even among those who 
make a career out of being avant-garde 
and supersophisticated 

The First Amendment has never en- 
tertained a blush factor. Free artistic ex- 
pression is broadly guaranteed. The ques- 
tion is whether the right of free expression 
carries along with it the privilege of feder- 
al subsidy. New York Senator Alfonse 
Amato, who tore up the Serrano cata- 
log on the Senate floor, concedes the art- 
ist’s “right to produce filth” but adds that 
“taxpayers’ dollars should not be utilized 
to promote it.” 

The protest quickly spread across the 
political spectrum. On May 18, 36 Sena- 
tors signed a letter asking for changes in 
the NEA’s grant-making procedures so 
that “shocking, abhorrent and completely 
undeserving” art would not get money. At 
the prompting of Texas Congressman 
Dick Armey, 107 members of the House 
sent a similar letter to the endowment 

The congressional letters and the Cor- 





coran withdrawal incited the ire of arts 
partisans who contend that withholding 
funds or threatening to do so amounts to 
Government censorship. Political whim, 
their argument goes, should not be the 
judge of art. What shocks one genera- 
tion—a Madonna set in a shabby tene- 
ment, for example—is treasured by a later 
one. Moreover, art that flouts convention 
by dealing with the extremities of the hu- 
man condition is the work most in need of 
support 





he other side holds that Mapple- 

thorpe’s work is pornography posing as 
art. His works, this faction contends, should 
be shown privately, preferably in a red- 
light district. In fact, some of Mapple- 
thorpe’s work is so graphic that if authori- 
ties had chosen to do so, they could have 
prosecuted him for child pornography, 
which has no First Amendment protection 

The howls of protest from the arts lob- 
by are timely since the NEA this year must 
undergo its five-year budget review. Con- 
gressman Sidney Yates of Illinois, a stal- 
wart supporter of the arts whose subcom- 
mittee oversees the NEA, has asked acting 
endowment chairman Hugh Southern to 
come up with a way to make the endow- 
ment more accountable for its grants with- 
out opening the door to congressional 
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Provocative work: a Robert Mapplethorpe photograph titled Joe 1978 
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The First Amendment has never entertained a blush factor. 


micromanagement. Southern says he 
hopes to produce “something that’s agree- 
able to all parties that doesn’t get into any 
kind of chilling of expression.” 

Agreeable to all parties, of course, is 
the rub. It will always be politically safer to 
fund an exhibit of old masters than an ex- 
hibit of unproven work. Two weeks ago at 
a meeting in his office, Yates confronted 
NEA critic Armey with a Picasso painting 
of the Crucifixion, which offended many 
people in the 1930s. Armey admitted that 
he was not offended by the Picasso, but did 
not concede anything about Mapple- 
thorpe. Armey warned that if the Mapple- 
thorpe catalog is plunked down on the ta- 
ble during the debate on NEA funding, its 
budget would be “blown out of the water.” 

The Washington Project for the Arts is 
shopping around for a museum willing to 
present the Mapplethorpe exhibit, and a 
laser artist is making plans to project im- 
ages of Mapplethorpe’s photos on the Cor- 
coran Gallery's fagade. By canceling the 
Mapplethorpe show, the Corcoran’s Orr- 
Cahall hoped to deflate the flap and en- 
gender serious reflection about what is art, 
what is not and what the Government 
should support. Those, she admits, are 
questions to which “no one has yet found 
answers.” By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Melissa August/Washington 
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This Fourth of July 
have something really impressive to display. 


Tanqueray. A singular experience. 


1988 S n & Somerset Co.. New York. NY 
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NEW YORK 


High School 
Exam Scam 


For high school students in 
New York State, the Regents 
exams are a crucial rite of pas- 
sage: doing well greatly im- 
proves their chances of getting 
into college. Last week thou- 
sands of students learned that 
| much of their cramming would 
go to waste, when the New 
York Post splashed the answer 
sheet to the Regents chemistry 
exam across its front page. An 
angry state education commis- 
sioner, Thomas Sobol, post- 
poned the test. 

The Post claimed that 
thousands of bootleg copies of 
answers to various Regents ex- 
ams were being sold for as 
much as $2,000 a copy. A re- 





Tabloid cheat sheet 


porter was able to obtain the 
chemistry answer sheet in 15 
minutes by placing two tele- 
phone calls. This was not the 
first case of exam scam. A for- 
mer yeshiva student was recent- 
ly arrested for selling copies of 
tests last year. If convicted, he 
could be sentenced to twelve 
years in prison s 








THE STOCK MARKET 





Don't go near the water 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Backing Up 
From the Sea 


It is a tall order, but the Na- 
tional Park Service wants to 
jack up the 208-fi.-tall, 2,800- 
ton Cape Hatteras Lighthouse 
and move it half'a mile inland, 
away from encroaching surf. 
Only 200 ft. of sand now sepa- 
rates the 118-year-old tower 
from the churning Atlantic. 
Cost of the proposed move: 
$8.8 million. Local residents 
who have grown up in the 
shadow of the lighthouse are 
not yet sold on the idea. “They 


| tell us we can’t climb the tower 


anymore because it has cracks 
in it, but they can pick it up 
and move it without it crum- 
bling into a pile of bricks,” says 
Carol Dillon. “I can’t believe 
they would take such a risk.” 





IRAN-CONTRA 
Juror on 
Trial 


Throughout the trial of former 
National Security Council aide 
Oliver North, the jury was the 
focus as often as the defendant 
The jurors, all working-class 
blacks, became the butt of | 
jokes because of their acknowl- 


edged ignorance about the 
Iran-contra affair. Last week 
one jury member was back in 
the news, seven weeks after 
voting to convict North of ob- 
structing Congress, unlawfully 
destroying Government docu- 
ments and accepting an illegal 
gift. A defense allegation of 
misconduct by a juror persuad- 
ed US. District Court Judge 


| Gerhard Gesell to postpone 














Living Down 
The Past 


Though eight members of the 
Ku Klux Klan served prison 
sentences on federal charges of 
conspiring to deny the civil 
rights of Andrew Goodman, 
James Chaney and Michael 
Schwerner, no state charges 
were ever filed against the kill- 
ers of the three civil rights 
workers, who were slain near 
Philadelphia, Miss., during the 
Freedom Summer of 1964 
That may now change. Two 
weeks ago, Mississippi Attor- 
ney General Mike Moore an- 
nounced that he is considering 
reopening the case. 
Philadelphia has been try- 
ing to live down its reputation 
for racial violence, which was 
revived by the movie Missis- 
sippi Burning, loosely based on 
the case. Last week several 
hundred people gathered to 
commemorate the 25th anni- 
versary of the crime. Relatives 
of the slain workers then jour- 


TEXAS 


Antiwar or 


Antichrist? 


When antiwar activists look at 
an inverted Y inside a circle, 
they see a symbol for peace. But 
some school officials in Pasade- 
na, Texas, detect something sa- 
tanic: an upside-down broken 
cross that signifies 
the defeat of Chris- 
tianity. This week 
they will vote on a 
new student dress 
code that would al- 
low principals to out- 
law the sign 


neyed to Washington for an- 
other commemoration and a 
White House meeting with 
President Bush, who described 
the young men as heroes. But 
when the families implored 
Bush to promise that he would 
support attempts to reverse a 
recent Supreme Court ruling 
widely considered to be a set- 
back for civil rights, the Presi- 
dent declined a 





Recalling a national tragedy 





| mament.) The proposed ban 








School administrators 
learned the symbol’s devilish 
significance at a seminar on 
cults conducted last spring at 
the University of Houston 
(The peace sign was devised by 
British pacifists who combined 
the semaphore signs for N and 
D, standing for nuclear disar- 


has drawn some wry com- 
ments from students. 
Quipped a_ twelve- 
year-old: “If they 
ban peace symbols, 
they'll have to ban 
basic geometry be- 
cause of all its lines 
and circles.” = 





North's 

July 5. 
Juror Tara Leigh King, 34, 

a photocopier operator, admit- 


sentencing until 


| ted having used marijuana and 


crack but said she stopped four 
months before the trial began 
The defense argues that the 
possibility that she might have 


been under the influence of | fense tactics are likely to win 
| North only a short respite be- 
| fore he receives his sentence. = 


narcotics during the trial 
called into question the fair- 


| brother 





of 


ness the proceedings. 
North's lawyers also claimed 
that King failed to disclose 
during jury selection that 
members of her family had ar- 
rest records, including an 
armed-robbery conviction of a 
Gesell will hold a 
hearing this week, but the de- 
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REFUGEES 


- - World — 





Closing the Doors 


With millions of people in search of asylum, compassion is drying up 


BY JLLSMOLOWE 


life these days. Its new residents 
are Vietnamese boat people who, 
having fled their homeland and 
braved the dangers of the high 
seas, expect to make it the depar- 
ture point for a better life else- 
where. More than 4,500 refugees 
vie for space in Tai A Chau’s doz- 
en crumbling huts and 50 tents, 
and the number keeps rising 
Last week alone more than 700 
boat people were sent to Tai A 
Chau. Each day the Hong Kong 
government dispatches a medical 
team to the island and provides 
drinking water, canned food and 
biscuits. Beyond that, the colo- 
ny’s administration is at a loss for 
a way to ease the refugees’ 
plight 
Every boat person who wash- 
es up in Hong Kong in search of 
asylum no doubt has a compel- 
ling tale to tell, but the colony no 
longer listens sympathetically 
With a population of some 
6 million people squeezed into 
only 413 sq. mi., Hong Kong 
| finds itself burdened by the pres- 
ence of more than 44,400 asylum 
seekers—and more boat people 
are pouring in despite the colo- 
ny’s year-old attempt to close its 
doors. About 20,000 have arrived 
so far this year. “The problem is 
that it is an unending problem,” 
explains Fazlul Karim, head of 
the local office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Hong Kong, he says, is 
“completely fed up.” 

The British colony is not 
alone in suffering from what ref- 
ugee workers call compassion fa- 

| tigue. Over the past decade, the 
world’s refugee population has 
ballooned from 4.6 million to al- 
most 14.5 million. Many of the 
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displaced have fled civil strife and hope to 
go home someday, like the 6 million Af- 


ai A Chau, a little island off | ghans living in camps in Pakistan and 
Hong Kong, is a hilly, 
habitable patch that measures | descent who are streaming into Turkey at 
less than half a square 
Abandoned more than a decade ago by | Rumanians of Hungarian origin who are 
native fisherfolk, the islet is teeming with | seeking safety in Hungary, are too caught 


barely | Iran. Some, like the Bulgarians of Turkish 


mile. | the rate of more than 2,000 a day and the 


In Hungary: ethnic Hungarians who have fled Rumania show permits 





up in the frightened flight from ethnic 
persecution to worry about whether they 
will ever return home. Finally, there are 
those, like the Vietnamese boat people, 
who are fleeing troubles that are more 
economic than political in nature. Their 
hope: to find a home in one of the affluent 
nations of the industrialized world 

But the doors are closing. Ev- 
. erywhere barriers are going up to 
keep refugees out, largely by 
= challenging whether they are le- 
> gitimate refugees. The 1951 U.N 
» Geneva Convention on Refugees 
= defines a refugee as any uprooted 
person who has “a well-founded 
8 fear of persecution for reasons of 
race, religion, nationality, mem- 
bership in a particular social 
group or political opinion.’ 
Western nations claim that much 
of the deluge crossing their bor- 
ders consists of people who are 
fleeing poverty rather than perse- 
cution. Thus the issue of accept- 
ing the displaced has become in- 
tertwined with policy concerns 
= about controlling immigration 
4 “We are not an immigration 
® country,” West German Chan- 
* cellor Helmut Kohl has said 
; “We cannot solve the problems 
© of Sri Lanka here in West 
~ Germany.” 

Kohl's example demon- 
strates how complicated the de- 
bate has become. In Sri Lanka 
civil war has driven out more 
than 125,000 Tamils since 1983 
When 64 Tamils landed at Lon- 
don’s Heathrow Airport in Feb- 
ruary 1987, British authorities at- 
tempted to deport 58 of them 
The official explanation was that 
the asylum seekers “failed to 
prove they had a justifiable fear of 
persecution,” although several of 
them bore torture marks inflicted 
in Sri Lankan prisons. Panicked, 
the refugees stripped off their 
clothes on Heathrow’s tarmac 
and refused to budge. A court in- 
junction eventually forced au- 
thorities to grant the Tamils ac- 
cess to legal representation. Most 
of them remain in Britain await- 




















ing a final disposition of their cases, but 
some were sent home; five of those sent 
away have filed appeals from overseas 
Last March a British Immigration Ap 
peals judge held that they had been illegal- 
ly repatriated and had been detained and 
tortured as a result. The British govern- 
ment has challenged the finding, and the 
issue is SUll under judicial review 

Many refugees, however, lack com- 
pelling claims to asylum. Western govern- 
ments maintain that most of the people 
flooding out of such places as Nicaragua 
Viet Nam and Eastern Europe may be 
tired, hungry and poor but are not victims 
of persecution. A host of measures aimed 
at deterring refugees have been intro- 
duced. The most obvious—and no doubt 
the cruelest—is deportation. That has 
been the recent fate of thousands of Cen- 
tral Americans, largely Nicaraguan citi- 
zens, who tried to enter the U.S. Wash- 
ington’s repelling measure has had the 
intended effect: whereas asylum applica- 
tions in Texas ran at a rate of 233 a day 
two months ago, the level has dropped to 
fewer than ten daily. Other countries, in- 
cluding Britain and Denmark, ship some 
refugees to “safe third countries.” If an 
Iranian, for example, arrives via Turkey 
or a Kurd via Egypt, he is returned to the 
last departure point 


ome countries want the interna- 
tional community to embrace the 
principle of “forced repatria- 
tion.’ Two weeks ago, ata U.N.- 
sponsored conference in Geneva, attended 
by representatives from 76 countries 
Hong Kong and the six members of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philip 
pines, Singapore and Brunei—pressed for 
the mandatory return of boat people to 
Viet Nam. The appeal was blocked, for 
differing reasons, by Viet Nam and the 
U.S., but the conference did ratify a new 
policy of refusing to grant automatic refu 
gee status to fresh arrivals. In Hong Kong 
alone, as a consequence, some 33,000 boat 
people will be invited to return to Viet 
Nam; if they fail to go voluntarily, they will 
almost certainly be forced to head home 
Asian and Western nations alike are 
coping with the crush by packing refugees 
into overcrowded detention centers and 
camps. Upwards of 14,000 are ware- 
housed in Hong Kong's three “closed cen- 
ters,” the detention areas for those boat 
people recognized as potentially legiti- 
mate refugees. In Thailand about 300,000 
Cambodian, Laotian and Vietnamese ref- 
ugees are held behind barbed wire, sub- 
sisting on meager rations; some have lived 
this way for ten years. Detention centers 
at Britain’s Heathrow and Gatwick air- 
ports shelter some arrivals for as long as a 
year. In Miami up to 700 refugees, mostly 
In a Hong Kong camp: Vietnamese are forced 
to live in cubicles stacked in threes 





























Haitians, have at times been 
crammed into the Krome Av- 
enue Detention Center, which 
was built to hold 525 people. 

Detention is not the only 
way to discourage refugees. 
Visa requirements have been 
tightened in nearly all Euro- 
pean countries. Britain, West 
Germany and Denmark have 
enacted legislation that pun- 
ishes airlines with stiff fines if 
they fly in passengers who 
lack valid travel papers. In 
West Germany asylum appli- 
cants are not allowed to takea 
job for five years, while their 
cases are under review. Ac- 
cording to Lothar Struck, a 
Red Cross counselor in Bonn, “After five 
years of vegetating, [asylum seekers] get 
despondent, ill, psychotic or become alco- 
holics.” In Italy, where boatloads of Afri- 
cans arrive weekly from Morocco, Tuni- 
sia and Senegal, the Mafia is tapping parts 
of the unemployed refugee community to 
deal drugs: of all drug arrests in Italy last 
year, 12% involved foreigners, primarily 
Tunisians and Nigerians. 

Most Western countries would prefer 
to avert such problems by intercepting 
refugees before they can land or settle for 
any length of time. In 1981 the U.S. and 
Haiti signed an accord, for example, that 
permits the U.S. Coast Guard to stop Hai- 
tians in international waters and turn 
them around. Since the agreement was 
signed, more than 20,000 Haitians have 
felt its impact. 

Various U.S. Congressmen charge 
that such treatment stems at least in part 
from racism. “There’s been a lot of dis- 
crimination with Haitians,” says Repre- 
sentative Bruce Morrison of Connecticut, 
new chairman of the House subcommit- 
tee on immigration. “They are black, they 
are from a nation close to ours, and their 
country isn’t Communist.” Responds Per- 








A Man in Orbit 




















young Eritrean from northern Ethiopia, William Ah- 

med was arrested in 1984 on suspicion of i 
guerrillas from the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front and 
was packed off to a prison in Addis Ababa. Tortured repeat- 
edly over the next four years, Ahmed was finally moved to a 
hospital. From there, he escaped to Djibouti, where he pur- 
chased a Somalian passport and a ticket to Canada. 

Last October Ahmed set off for Canada, only to become 
a refugee in orbit. His journey included catching connecting 
flights in Cyprus, Cairo and Switzerland. When Ahmed 
landed in Geneva, immigration authorities found that his 
passport was about to expire and returned him to Cairo. But 
Egyptian authorities refused to grant him entry. Ahmed was 


ry Rivkind, district director for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in Mi- 
ami: “I've always said I wish a boatload of 
blue-eyed Anglo-Saxon Protestants tried 
to enter the US. illegally. They too would 
be subject to exclusion.” 


harges of racism have cropped 
up in Europe as well. “The view 
lin Britain] is that the fewer 
nonwhite people come in, the 
easier it is to achieve good race relations,” 
says Alf Dubs of the British Refugee 
Council. Adds Pedro Vianna, head of the 
Refugee Documentation Center in Paris: 
“Governments fear the Third World in- 
vasion.” But racism does not explain all 
the resistance to refugees: in West Germa- 
ny, for example, where antiforeigner rhet- 
oric is at a high pitch, two-thirds of the 
latest wave of asylum seekers are Europe- 
ans, mainly from Poland and Rumania. 
Refugee workers fear that Europe's 
doors may shut even more tightly with the 
approach in 1992 of a fully integrated Eu- 
ropean Community. West German Interi- 
or Minister Wolfgang Schaiible has spo- 
ken of the need within the Community to 
“standardize procedures, so that an asy- 
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flown to Cyprus, where he languished in the departure 
lounge of the Larnaca Airport for a few months. 

Stopping in Cyprus on his way home to England, a Pales- 
tinian traveler fell into conversation with the distraught Ah- 
med and alerted the office of the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees in London of Ahmed’s plight. Ahmed was soon 
assured by UNHCR that he would receive assistance in Cairo, 
so he flew back to Egypt. But when the Egyptians tried to 
send him to Somalia, Ahmed kicked and screamed. The So- 
malian Ambassador was called in, and he acknowledged 
that Ahmed would be imprisoned if he landed in Somalia. So 
the Ethiopian was returned to Cyprus. 

After six more weeks, Ahmed was permitted to enter 
Britain in May. Today he is still in the process of securing 
proper travel documents, but finally he has been legally clas- 
sified as a political refugée. s 













































lum seeker’s rejection in one 
country would be binding for 
all countries.” 

Refugee organizations, by 
contrast, argue that target 
countries should set aside 
their preoccupation with 
fending off refugees and look 
toward more constructive so- 
lutions. While none of these 
groups contend that the doors 
should be thrown completely 
open, they suggest that some 
basic principles must be up- 
held: people should not be 
prevented from seeking asy- 
lum, should be treated hu- 
manely once they arrive and 
should receive a fair hearing. 
A 1987 “Refugee Policy for Europe,” pro- 
posed by the European Consultation on 
Refugees and Exiles, a forum of nongov- 
ernmental organizations, calls for an end 
to the shuttlecock phenomenon that 
bounces refugees from country to country, 
a time limit on applications after which 
refugees should be allowed to stay, and an 
end to interdiction methods that prevent 
refugees from getting a fair hearing. 

“We need an international wave of 
generosity,” pleads Pierre Ceyrac, a Je- 
suit priest who has devoted most of his 
life to serving the needy in India and 
Southeast Asia. “The most fundamental 
human right is the right to live.” Philip 
Rudge of ECRE echoes the thought, 
speaking of a need to “create the kind 
of spirit we had after [World War IT, 
where the imagery of people struggling 
through barbed wire to get out was he- 
roic, and we leaped to help.” But as 
more and more refugees knock on the 
doors of heart-hardened nations, it is 
difficult to imagine how those countries 
will be able to shake off their compas- 
sion fatigue. |—Reported by Jay Branegan/ 
Hong Kong and Lisa Distetheim/London, with 
other bureaus 


























CHINA 


The Face of Repression 


A wave of executions triggers a second round of U.S. sanctions 


he punishment was swift. Escorted 

from their cells in a Shanghai prison, 
the three shackled men were led to an ex- 
ecution ground outside the city. If tradi- 
tion was followed, executioners stepped 
behind the prisoners and fired a single 
pistol bullet into the base of their skulls. 
Six days earlier, the three men were con- 
victed of torching a train that had plowed 
into pro-democracy demonstrators on 
June 6, killing six people; the court took 
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cused of “counterrevolutionary” crimes. 

The executions allowed Premier Li 
Peng, the principal target of the student 
demonstrators, to declare victory for the 
government. Ata meeting with relatives of 
soldiers killed in the clashes, Liannounced 


| that the “counterrevolutionary rebellion is 


basically over.” Nevertheless, he warned, 
“quite a lot of rioters are yet to be appre- 
hended, and we can in no way leave them 
unpunished.” None of those executed last 


Memorial to a dead soldier near Tiananmen Guards parade one of the Shanghai Three in front of crowds on the way to his death 





As retribution sweeps inexorably across the country, many other people could face the prospect of capital punishment 


only a few days to reject their appeals. 
The procedure was similar in the Shan- 
dong province capital of Jinan, where 17 
were put to death for “seriously endanger- 
ing public order.” Seven more were exe- 
cuted in Beijing, convicted of “attacking” 
People’s Liberation Army troops that 
participated in the Tiananmen Square 
“clearing operation,” which took the lives 
of many hundreds. 

There was little likelihood that the 27 
deaths would be the last. A wave of re- 
pression was sweeping across China last 
week: many among the 1,600 reported to 
have been arrested so far could eventually 
face the same fate. 

China's legal philosophy, dating to 
imperial times, has generally favored the 
state over the individual, though in recent 
years that imbalance ameliorated some- 
what. But in the wake of the government’s 
brutal assault in Tiananmen Square, there 
was little surprise in China when, begin- 
ning June 7, the Supreme People’s Procur- 
atorate relayed “emergency notices” to 
public-security agencies throughout the 
country, warning them not to be “ham- 
strung by details” in prosecuting those ac- 





| China from becoming another Poland, 








livered on that occasion has been political 
topic No. | in China. In one version of the 
speech, he reportedly defended the Tian- 
anmen operation as necessary to prevent 


where the Communists have been forced 
to share power with the independent Soli- 
darity trade union. 

Last week a somewhat different ver- 
sion of the speech appeared in Hong 
Kong's South China Morning Post. There 
was no reference to Poland, but Deng said 
that “some comrades don’t understand 
the situation” in China, in that the revolt 
was not merely the work of “misguided” 
people but also that of a truly “rebellious 
clique.” The second version also con- 











week were identified as students; most 
were called workers or unemployed. 

The announcement of executions trig- 
gered a second round of sanctions by the 
Bush Administration, which earlier 
banned US. arms sales and military con- 
tacts with Beijing. Many other Western 
nations condemned the killings, but most 
took only token measures against China. 
The US. measures outlined last week in- 
clude a suspension of nonmilitary ex- 
changes between high-level American of- 
ficials and their Chinese counterparts and 
a promise to apply U.S. pressure on inter- 
national monetary organizations to deny 
new loans to Beijing. The actions were 
calculated to convey U.S. revulsion but at 
the same time, as Secretary of State James 
Baker put it, preserve a “very important 
relationship.” Many members of Con- 
gress, both Democrat and Republican, 
were less than satisfied. Said Senate Ma- 
jority Leader George Mitchell: “There 
cannot be business as usual with a govern- 
ment that takes actions like these.” 

Ever since Deng Xiaoping, China's 
senior leader, made his first post-massa- 
cre appearance on June 9, a speech he de- 





tained approving references to the “open 
policy,” allowing Chinese ties to the out- 
side. Said a senior Asian diplomat in Beij- 
ing: “The line to the world is reassurance 
To China, it is terror.” 

Another message that emerged from 
Beijing was that the power struggle at top 
levels of the party had finally been settled 
On Saturday, following a two-day meeting 
of the Central Committee, officials an- 
nounced the ouster of Party General Sec- 
retary Zhao Ziyang. In a report read by 
Premier Li, Zhao was accused of holding 
“unshirkable responsibilities for the shap- 
ing of the turmoil” of the past two months 
Zhao was also stripped of his other official 
posts, making his disgrace more complete 
than that of his predecessor Hu Yaobang. 
who was allowed to remain on the Central 
Committee following unrest in 1987 
Named new General Secretary was Jiang 
Zemin, 62, a member of the ruling Politu- | 
buro and party head of Shanghai. Though 
regarded as more technician than ideo- 
logue, he tends to side with the conserva- 
tives, who have clearly now consolidated 
their position. By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by William Stewart/Beijing ~ | 
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| ANGOLA 








Running in place: after 14 years of fighting, neither side could win the bloody civil war 


“We Have Taken the First Step” _ 


| Angola for voluntary exile. Other partici- 





Pp resident Mobutu Sese Seko’s country 

estate, a marble-studded palace set 
amid flowers and fountains in northern 
Zaire, is sometimes called “Versailles-in- 
the-Jungle.” The nickname, a reminder of 
the treaty that ended World War I, 
seemed especially apt last week as Ango- 
lan President Eduardo dos Santos and 
rebel leader Jonas Savimbi, the main an- 
tagonists in a 14-year-old civil war, met 
there for a handshake that might lead toa 
formal peace agreement. 

For years Dos Santos had denounced 
| Savimbi as a traitor for accepting covert 

military aid from the U.S. and South Afri- 

ca, and insisted he could make peace with 
| Savimbi’s National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA), but 
never with its leader. The dislike was mu- 
tual. Savimbi never ceased deriding “Dos 
Santos and his gang” as puppets for intro- 
ducing “Russian-Cuban imperialism” 
into Angola. 

For a few hours last week, all the in- 
sults seemed forgotten. At the end of the 
one-day summit, attended by 17 other Af- 
rican leaders, the Angolans announced 
that they had agreed to a cease-fire and 
the opening of peace talks, Said Dos San- 
tos: “We have taken the first step.” 

Angola’s civil war, a conflict that has 
devastated the country and taken the lives 
of an estimated 100,000 people, began 
| when the Portuguese colonial government 
pulled out in 1975. The Marxist leader- 


ship in Luanda immediately accepted 
military and economic aid from the Soviet 
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African leaders push two old enemies toward a cease-fire 


| Union and troop support from Cuba; 
UNITA turned for help to the U.S. and 
South Africa. With neither side able to 
prevail in an increasingly costly and 
bloody contest, the first step toward con- 
ciliation was finally taken last December. 
After eight years of U.S.-brokered negoti- 
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Jonas Savimbi 


UNITA Control 


Eduardo dos Santos 











| government campaign has laid waste to 





ations, South Africa agreed to 
grant independence to Namibia, 
the southwest African territory it 
had administered since 1914, in 
return for a Cuban promise to 
pull its 50,000 soldiers out of 
Angola. 

With the departure of Cuban 
and South African forces under 
way, Dos Santos offered amnesty 
and “reintegration” to UNITA’s 
75,000 guerrilla fighters—with 
the notable exception of their 
commander. Savimbi pledged to 
keep fighting until Dos Santos 
accepted his demands for a 
multiparty state and free elec- 
tions in which UNITA could take 
part 

While few details were 
known about last week’s discus- 
sions, the two sides agreed to the 
establishment of a mediation 
commission under Mobutu's 
chairmanship to deal with “tech- 
nical” issues and to meet again in 
Zimbabwe in August. Zambian President 
Kenneth Kaunda, who sat in on the talks, 
said afterward that Savimbi would leave 
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pants doubted that, however, assuming 
that Savimbi would want to stay on the 
scene to keep UNITA alive as a political 
movement. The biggest obstacle to a final 
agreement may arise if Dos Santos re- 
mains determined to preserve Angola’s 
Marxist one-party system and his control 
of that system 

A major beneficiary of the summit 
was Mobutu. The Zairian President will 
be in Washington this week for meetings 
with President Bush and Secretary of 
State James Baker. Mobutu’s role in 
bringing the Angolan opponents together 
may mute criticism of human-rights 
abuses and government corruption in 
Zaire. U.S. Congressmen, who are consid- 
ering an Administration request for ex- 
tended aid for UNITA, will also be eager to 
hear Mobutu’s assessment of the chances 
for peace. The Zairian is expected to call 
on all outsiders, including the U.S., to cut 
off military aid to the combatants 

Progress toward peace in Angola 
may produce a spillover effect elsewhere 
in Africa. The government of President 
Joaquim Chissano in Mozambique, an- 
other war-torn former Portuguese colo- 
ny, is reportedly ready to open negotia- 
tions with the insurgents of the 
Mozambique National Resistance, a 
brutal movement whose 14-year anti- 





the economy and killed thousands of ci- 
vilians. Chissano was among those who 
persuaded Dos Santos to talk peace with 
UNITA—and may wind up taking his 
own advice —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by David Cemlyn-Jones/Nairobi 
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“When someone calls trom the 
hospital in a crisis situation, 
they're not thinking about how 
much health care costs. But 
they will care later on, when 
the bill comes. Customers 
need information about their 
coverage and my Staff makes 
sure they're aware of their 
options. That way they get 
quality health care at an affor- 
dable price.’ 

Valerie Moore 

Manager, Health-Cost 

Management Division 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Georgia 


When your company’s health insurance is with 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, you'll work with people 
like Valerie Moore, a manager in the health-cost 
management division. It’s her job to see you get all 
the care you need—without spending a day or dollar 
more than necessary. 

Valerie and her staff of ten registered nurses are 
keeping an eye on your bottom line. They're working 
to make sure your employees get premium care—al 
a less than premium price. 

How? Through cost-saving programs that work. 
Like preadmission certification. Outpatient surgery. 
Second surgical opinion. Home health-care services. 
And a variety of other managed-care options. All 
designed to curb your health-care costs. 

Valerie provides individualized information about 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield’s cost-containment pro- 
grams. She knows the importance of communication 
between the doctor, the insurance company and you, 
the customer. Especially during an emergency.“We 
ask if the doctor has offered health-care options and 
make sure customers know what their benefits are” 
Valerie explains. 

Valerie doesn't hesitate to give customers her 
name. That's her pledge to subscribers—when they 
deal with Blue Cross and Blue Shield, they're dealing 
with real people. 





You can count on behind-the-scenes service from 
Valerie Moore. She's working on long-term solutions 
to contain rising health-care costs. But that’s just 
one way Blue Cross and Blue Shield works for you 
You'll also benefit from: 
¢ One-stop shopping. Choose from HMO, PPO and 
managed-care options. Opt for complementary 
coverage—life, dental and vision. And pick the 
funding program that’s right for you. All from one, 
dependable company—Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Georgia. 

¢ Close-to-home, convenient service. Through 14 
offices statewide. 

¢ Negotiated discounts with hospitals and doctors 
throughout Georgia—designed to save you money. 

¢ The most-recognized ID card in the world. The 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield caring card keeps 
claims filing easy, and hassle free. 

Call Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia today 

at (404) 842-8264 and talk to people who are 

committed to serving people—like Valerie Moore. 

You'll understand why more Georgians choose the 

Blues—Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia. 


Blue Cross 
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Every bank cultivates your i! HB a 
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Sound financial products are 
a given. (a) ae 

Thoughtful, attentive service— | gs & 
though highly valued-is rare. i 

But you can still find everything 
that a bank can really offer. 

If you look in the right place. 

‘Trust Company. 

Does your bank suit you toa T? 


A SunTrust Bank 

















...And for good reason! With more Million Dollar Club members with 
than 1,100 Sales Associates, local real estate boards. That’s a 
RE/MAX is now the number one __ success story that brings results. 
real estate organization in metro- 

politan Atlanta in total units When you're ready to buy or sell 
listed and sold. RE/MAX is also real estate, look above the crowd. 


number one in total dollar sales 
volume and listing volume. 
What's more, we 
have the most 


A RE/MAX professional is 
ready and able to soar 
to new heights 


for you. 
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GREECE 


Caught in the Labyrinth 


Papandreou, ailing and under attack, is not yet out for the count 





easonable people expected that 

Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou would suffer heavier losses. He had 
campaigned for the June 18 parliamenta- 
ry elections amid a series of scandals link- 
ing some members of his government to 
huge embezzlement, fraud, payoffs and il- 
legal arms deals. On top of that, there was 
his public romance with Dimitra Liani, a 
former airline flight attendant half his 
age. But Papandreou’s Panhellenic So- 
cialist Movement (PASOK) slid only far 
enough to lose its majority. And since no 
other party won more than half the seats, 
Papandreou, who was hospitalized in seri- 
ous condition last week with lung, heart 
and kidney complications, is staying on as 
caretaker Prime Minister while the strug- 
gle continues to form a government. 

The major beneficiary in the 
balloting was Constantine Mit- 
sotakis’ conservative New De- 
mocracy Party, which won 145 
seats, just six short of control in 
the 300-seat Parliament. The 
New Democrats campaigned on 
the promise of *‘catharsis,” 
which included investigating 
and prosecuting political big- 
wigs implicated in several cases 
of alleged fraud that involved 
millions of dollars, including the 
embezzlement of more than 
$210 million from the Bank of 
Crete by its former owner 
George Koskotas 

For the first time, the Com- 
munists in Greece hold the bal- 
ance of parliamentary power 
The Alliance of the Left, which 
the Communists dominate, won 














THE COMMUNITY 





Thatcher down, Greens up 


Ithough elections for the European 

Parliament may still be more symbol- 
ic than substantive, the balloting shattered 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s image of invincibility last week. Her 
Conservative Party suffered its first nation- 
al defeat in nearly 15 years, capturing only 
34.7% of the vote and losing 13 of its 45 Eu- 
ropean Parliament seats. By contrast, the 
left-leaning Labor Party totted up 40.2%, 
stirring dreams among Laborites of ousting 
Thatcher from power at home 

In West Germany, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's Christian Democrats received 
a blow as the new right-wing Republican 
Party, led by a former sergeant in Hitler's 





Waffen-SS, won 7% of the vote by capital- 
izing on fears of competition from foreign 
workers 

Elections for the Strasbourg-based as- 
sembly, once consigned to the status of a 
European debating society, are fast be- 
coming a bellwether for European poli- 
tics. Thatcher aides sought to downplay 
the Tory defeat by arguing that the culprit 
was domestic discontent with Britain's 
15% interest rates and 8.3% inflation 
Even critics within her own party scoffed, 
blaming her Britain-first, anti-European 
rhetoric at a time when Europe is moving 
toward economic integration in 1992 
Said a Tory backbencher: “She got it dras- 
tically wrong.” 

Across Western Europe, the biggest 
gains were won by Green parties, which 
nearly doubled their representation, to 39 
delegates. The environmentalists thus 
hold the balance of power in the 518-seat 
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New Democracy’s Mitsotakis confers with Communist leader Florakis 








28 seats and could form a government with 
either PASOK, which holds 125 seats, or 
New Democracy. Communist Party lead- 
er Harilaos Florakis also demands cathar- 
sis but so far has refused to consider enter- 
ing a coalition under either Papandreou or 
Mitsotakis 

Before he fell ill, Papandreou, 70, 
hoped to talk the Alliance of the Left into 
joining PASOK in “a coalition of the pro- 
gressive forces.” He dismissed the finan- 
cial scandals, claiming they are simply 
plots instigated against him by “foreign 
and domestic forces.” But last week an- 
other scandal was revealed as U.S. au- 
thorities arrested 14 employees of the Na- 
tional Mortgage Bank of Greece on 
charges of illegally transferring about 
$700 million to the bank’s central office in 
Athens, apparently to avoid paying taxes 

While the political parties continue to 
look for a possible deal, the business of 
Greece has come to a halt. Since there is 
no elected head of government, President 
Christos Sartzetakis will represent Greece 

at this week’s European summit 

» in Madrid. Negotiations with 
the U.S. for a new agreement on 
American military bases in 
Greece must await a function- 
= ing government. A long-over- 
“ due austerity program is also on 
hold. “The country is running 
itself now,” said Parliament 
member George Voulgarakis 

The Alliance has proposed 
a short-term “ecumenical gov- 
ernment” made up of public fig- 
ures who are acceptable to all 
sides. Such a transition team | 
would be assigned to set the 
cleanup in motion and then 
take the country into new elec- 
tions. As Papandreou’s health 
deteriorated last week, many in 
Athens believed it might be the 
one way outof the labyrinth. @ 











chamber, ensuring that their issues will be 
high on the European Community's agen- 
da, West Germany's well-established | 
Green contingent will be joined by delega- 
tions from other E.C. countries, including 
France and Italy. In Britain the Greens 
captured an impressive 15% of the vote 
but no seats because Britain does not have 
a proportional-representation system 

As E.C. leaders hold their first post- 
election summit in Madrid this week, the 
big question is whether Thatcher's weak- 
ened position will cause her to be more 
conciliatory on two Key proposals: a social 
charter intended to safeguard workers’ 
rights and, more important, the eventual 
establishment of a single currency man- 
aged by a European central bank. Em- 
boldened by the erosion of Thatcher's po- 
litical strength, her fellow summiteers 
may decide to press on toward European 
unity, whatever her objections. i 
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HIGH SEAS 





& or more than a week, the 576 passen- 
gers aboard the Soviet cruise liner 
Maxim Gorky had been sailing through 
the North Atlantic near Iceland, marvel- 
ing at the dramatic Arctic scenery. Just 
after midnight on their ninth day out—it 
was foggy, yet still light in the land of the 
midnight sun—the 25,000-ton ship struck 
a partly submerged ice floe. Three gashes 
opened in the starboard forward hull be- 
low the waterline, one of them 18 ft. long. 

At impact there was a thundering 
shudder, followed by the wail of the ship’s 
siren. In one of the Maxim Gorky’s restau- 
rants, as the pianist was playing The 
Green, Green Grass of Home, a heavy 
loudspeaker crashed down on the instru- 
ment. The passengers, almost all West 
German pensioners who had boarded in 
Bremerhaven, stumbled on deck into 
freezing air. 









After the impact: the 
stricken Maxim Gorky 
down at the bow; 
stunned and frightened 
cruise passengers drift 
in a lifeboat; others 
scramble onto anice 
floe to wait for help; 
and are plucked to 
safety by a Norwegian 
helicopter 








SOS Under the Midnight Sun 


A daring rescue saves more than 900 aboard a Soviet liner 





As the ship’s bow dipped ever deeper 
into the ice-packed sea, members of the 
377-man crew passed out blankets and 
vodka and helped people into lifeboats. 
When launched, they were soon sur- 
rounded by giant ice floes. “While we 
were sitting in the boats, we thought this 
was going to be another Titanic,” said 
Harry Delor, 72, of Diisseldorf. “Some 
panicked, some prayed. We thought the 
end was near.” 

A quick and masterful rescue opera- 
tion helped avert catastrophe. Within 
hours, four Norwegian and two Soviet 
helicopters began plucking passengers and 
crewmen out of the boats and carrying 
them to safety aboard the Norwegian ves- 
sel Senja, which reached the accident site 
after plowing through ice up to 6 ft. thick. 

Eventually the passengers, many still 
clad in pajamas, were taken to Spitsber- 
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| gen, in Norway's polar Svalbard archipel- 
ago, and then flown back to West Germa- 
ny. Emergency teams kept the Maxim 
Gorky from sinking by pumping water out 
of the vessel and plugging the gashes with 


freighter. 

How could the Maxim Gorky, which 
was equipped with radar and other mod- 
ern navigational aids, encounter so seri- 
ous a mishap? Norwegian experts sug- 
gested that the ship, commanded by 
Captain Marat Galimov, who apparent- 
ly was on his first voyage in the Arctic 
seas, may have been cruising at exces- 
sive speed. When it struck the ice, ac- 
cording to Senja captain Sigurd Kleiven, 
the Soviet ship was steaming at about 18 
knots in an area where Norwegian mari- 
time officials say no more than 3 to 5 
knots is advisable at this time of year. 
Said Bjorn Sorensen, a Lutheran parish 
priest on Spitsbergen, who led a church 
service for some passengers immediately 
after their rescue: “Nobody who prayed 
today can accuse God of having neglect- 
ed his prayer.” a 
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DIPLOMACY 


Just a Little 
Like Home 


Iranian Speaker Rafsanjani 
is feted by Moscow 


he death of Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 

meini earlier this month put pressure 
on Iran to make some kind of move to 
break out of the diplomatic isolation into 
which it had become sealed during his 
decade-long xenophobic rule. The main 
question was which direction Tehran 
would look in first. Last week Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, the powerful Speaker 
| of Iran’s parliament, provided the answer. 
Interrupting his observance of a 40-day 
period of national mourning for the late 
Imam, Rafsanjani arrived in Moscow to an 
elaborate reception. The visit was the be- 
ginning of a thaw between neighbors 
whose relations had been frosty for most of 
Khomeini’s rule. Said Rafsanjani after his 
first day: “I already feel almost at home.” 

Though Mikhail Gorbachev initially 
seemed subdued in welcoming Rafsanjani 
in the St. George Hall of the Kremlin, the 
President was soon smiling and bantering 
with his guest, the highest Iranian official 
to visit Moscow since the days of the Shah. 
In two meetings, the two sides signed four 
agreements providing for, among other 
things, a new rail link between Soviet 
Turkmenistan and the northern Iranian 
city of Mashhad, which would help fulfill 
a longtime Moscow goal of greater access 
to the Persian Gulf. There were discus- 
sions, but no final accord, on reopening a 
gas pipeline from Iran to Soviet Transcau- 
casia, which was shut down in 1980. Mos- 
cow also announced that it would aid Iran 
in “strengthening [its] defense capabili- 
ty.” but provided no details. The U.S. has 
made clear its opposition to large-scale 
shipments of Soviet arms to Iran; any such 
supplies would be viewed with even great- 
er alarm by Iraq, which was backed by the 
Soviets during its eight-year war with 
Iran. 

Gorbachev views the reconciliation as 
a way to gain Iran’s restraint in exporting 
its brand of religious fundamentalism to 
the Soviet Union’s Islamic republics. Raf- 
sanjani said the two sides had agreed on a 
policy of noninterference in each other's 
affairs, but then implied that Moscow 
could do more for its Muslim population. 
Said he: “Mr. Gorbachev has a long way to 
go in terms of providing people freedoms.” 
Nevertheless, Rafsanjani apparently liked 
what he saw: he added two stops to his itin- 
erary—Leningrad and Baku, the capital 
of Azerbaijan, a republic on the doorstep 

















America Abroad 


Strobe Talbott 


A Yankee in Gorbachev’s Court 


xcept for the presence of a visitor, it was just another dry run for doomsday. 

A captain and a first lieutenant of the Soviet Strategic Rocket Forces simul- 
taneously turned two keys that would, in wartime, send hurtling toward the US 
an SS-19 ballistic missile with six independently targeted thermonuclear war- 
heads. Watching from a corner of the cramped underground control center was a 
tall, droll Yankee naval officer who describes himself as a “country boy from 
Oklahoma”: Admiral William J. Crowe, 64, Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the highest-ranking American military official ever to visit the U.S.S.R. 

He was on an exchange program of sorts: his former counterpart, Marshal 
Sergei Akhromeyev, came to the U.S. last summer. Akhromeyev, now a close ad- 
viser to President Mikhail Gorbachev, accompanied Crowe on an eleven-day, 
nine-stop tour that stretched 
from Murmansk in the far 
; north to Sochi on the Black 
= Sea. Last week Crowe was 
3 summoned to the Kremlin 
for an audience with Gorba- 
chev. The Soviet leader used 
the occasion to compliment 
the man who had appointed 
Crowe Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs in 1985: “For- 
mer President Reagan saw 
the way things should go and 
turned the situation in the 
right direction.” 

As Crowe knows, past 
protestations by the Krem- 
lin of its peaceful intentions 
have been belied by the size 
and menace of its war ma- 
chine. Soviet strategists have traditionally stressed that the best defense is a good 
offense. To the outside world, the result has often looked more offensive than de- 
fensive. Gorbachev and Akhromeyev tried to convince Crowe that something 
fundamental has changed. “Nonoffensive defense” is a key part of the vocabu- 
lary of Soviet “new thinking,” and it was a major theme of Crowe's tour. The 
USSR. would launch its missiles, he was told, only in retaliation, never in a first 
strike. Near Minsk he observed an armored unit practice “tactical withdrawal” 
(Le., retreat) in response to an enemy attack. At the Voroshilov General Staff 
Academy in Moscow, where senior officers play war games on huge maps, an in- 
structor stressed that for the past two years, the scenarios have always begun with 
the other side shooting first. Neither host nor guest was so rude as to make the 
obvious point that in almost all cases, the “other side” could only be the US. 

Toward the end of Akhromeyev’s trip to the U.S. last year, he remarked pri- 
vately that the experience had convinced him that the U.S would never start a 
war. The Soviets clearly hoped Crowe's return visit would inspire a reciprocal 
conviction. But Crowe was not willing to go quite that far. He left for home, he 
said, “understanding emotionally what I'd only understood intellectually before: 
the vastness of the real estate for which the Soviet armed forces are responsible, 
and the historical vulnerability to invasion. That’s something hard for Ameri- 
cans to conceive of. After all, we don’t remember being invaded by Mexico or 
Canada.” 

Nonetheless. he cautioned, what matters most is “whether a country has got 
more men and weapons than it needs for defense alone.” The Soviets still have a 
3-to-1 advantage in tanks and up toa 7-to-1 advantage over the U'S. in artillery 
Crowe headed home believing that Gorbachev's reforms and U.S.-Soviet arms- 
control agreements may chip away at those adverse ratios over time. But he still 
sees a very real Soviet threat, not in the intentions of the current leaders but in the 


Crowe with his host in the Kremlin last week 




















of Iran with a large population of Shiite | capabilities that may be available to less benign ones in the future. B 
Muslims. = 
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WORKMAN'S 
COMPENSATION. 


Want to know the quickest way to enhance your compen- 
sation package? Go for the performance bonus you get with 
a 1989 Toyota Celica GT-S. From the power of its 16-valve, 
135-hp, fuel-injected engine to its sport-tuned suspension 
and front-wheel-drive traction, the 1989 Toyota Celica 
GTS is pure driving enjoyment. So go ahead, have 
some fun getting ahead. After all, you've earned it. 
A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty with no deductible and no trans- 
fer fee applies to all components other than nor- 

mal wear and maintenance items. 
Call |-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. | 
Get More From Life...Buckle Up! | 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 














America is hooked on foreign 
oil. Today, we import almost 40 
percent of the oil we use—even 
more than in 1973, when the 
Arab embargo plunged us into 
gas lines, rationing, and 
recession. 

The more we can use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported 
oil, to generate ge ali the 
less we have to depend on 
foreign nations. 


The 110 nuclear plants in the 
US. have cut our foreign oil 
dependence by over three billion 
barrels since 1973. And they 
have cut foreign oil payments by 
over one hundred billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

To help kick the foreign oil 


habit, we need to rely more on 





our own energy sources, like 
nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the US. Council 


for Energy 

Awareness, 

PO. Box 66103, j 
Dept. SNO1, ae 
Washington aay | 
D.C. 20035. si 





U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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Promiaes, premioanr Cardinal Obando y Bravo 


NICARAGUA 


More Mixed 
Messages 


As President Daniel Ortega 
and Miguel Cardinal Obando 
y Bravo sat down for a 90- 
minute chat last week, the two 
men, frequent antagonists in 
the past, were uncommonly ge- 


POLAND 


Solidarity 
Cleans House 


If there were any doubts about 
the overwhelming rejection of 
the Communist party by Polish 
voters earlier this month, they 
were firmly dispelled last 
week. By the end of the second 
round of sparsely attended bal- 
loting, the Solidarity trade- 
union movement had con- 
firmed its victory by winning 
99 seats in the 100- 
member Senate and 
all 161 opposition 
seats in the 460-seat 
Sejm, the lower house, 
where 299 places had 
been set aside in ad- 
vance for the Commu- 
nist alliance. 
Although Com- 
munist party leader 
General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski has at- 
tempted to draw Soli- 
darity into a coalition, 
the trade-union move- 
ment insists it will re- 
main in opposition 
until completely free 








Lech Walesa casts vote in the second round 


é nial. So when Or- 

z lega requested 

* that Obando go 
to Washington 
and ask the Bush 
Administration 
for direct talks 
between the two 
countries, the 
Cardinal prom- 
ised to think it 
over. 

During the 
next few days, 
however, the San- 
dinistas gave less 
cordial signals. 
First, they confis- 
cated the coffee 
farms of three op- 

position members. Then, in 
Caracas, Nicaraguan Foreign 
Minister Miguel d’Escoto 
Brockmann charged that un- 
named U.S. officials were in- 
volved “down to the marrow 
of their bones” in drug 
trafficking. 

Washington’s reaction: 
Any talks with Ortega at this 
time would be premature. 


elections are held. Solidarity 
has agreed to cooperate on 
pressing matters such as eco- 
nomic reform, but seems un- 
likely to support Jaruzelski’s 
candidacy for the newly creat- 
ed presidency. Solidarity is 
hoping that the Communist 
party will avoid a showdown 
on the presidency by nominat- 
ing someone other than Jaru- 
zelski. Said an aide to Lech 
Walesa: “There has to be 


someone they can pul up who 
is acceptable to both sides.” 








| SWEDEN 








Palme for the 
Prosecution 


The tension fairly crackled in 
the Stockholm courtroom as 
Lisbet Palme, the widow of as- 
sassinated Prime Minister 
Olof Palme, was asked wheth- 
er the man she had seen just 
after the shooting of her hus- 
band more than three years 
ago was present. “Yes,” she 


answered, indicating Christer | 


Pettersson, 42, a confessed 
drug addict who is charged 
with murdering Palme. “Are 
you sure?” asked the prosecu- 
tor. After looking briefly at 
Pettersson, Mrs. Palme an- 
swered with a second yes. 
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Artist's rendering of Lisbet Palme confronting alleged killer in court 





Her testimony last week 
gave a much needed boost to 
the prosecution. Since the 
trial got under way three 
weeks ago, four key witnesses 
have recanted their pretrial 
testimony. Two of them ad- 
mitted they had initially been 
swayed by hopes of sharing 
in the $7.5 million reward of- 
fered by the government. The 
court has been sharply criti- 
cized for agreeing to precon- 
ditions set by Lisbet Palme 
for her testimony, including a 
ban on tape recorders and 
television cameras. The pros- 
ecutors, whose case against 
Pettersson is built on circum- 
stantial evidence, have yet to 
come up with a murder 
weapon or a motive 6 








ARMS CONTROL 


Offtoa 
Bad START? 


The two new chief negotiators 
seemed almost chummy when 
the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks resumed in Geneva last 


| week. U.S. envoy Richard Burt 


joked about the danger of fall- 


ing asleep due to jet lag, and 


his Soviet counterpart, Yuri 
Nazarkin, quipped that he had 
not yet mastered the jargon of 
arms control. Then, as talks 
progressed, Burt put forth a 
surprising proposal that 
threatened to sour the mood 
The USS. insisted that un- 
precedented U.S. inspections 
of Soviet nuclear weaponry— 
to test techniques for monitor- 
ing Moscow’s compliance with 


| agreement 


the proposed START accord 
take place even before any 
such treaty is completed. 
Secretary of State James Baker 
defended the proposal, con- 
tending that an early under- 
standing on verification might 
make an arms-reduction pact 
with the Soviets easier to sell to 
Congress 

The Soviets had no imme- 
diate response. But U.S. critics 
promptly charged that the 
Bush Administration was 
avoiding tough questions, like 
whether to scrap the Star Wars 
antimissile system, and delib- 
erately delaying a START 
The Administra- 
tion, warned Senator Joseph 
Biden, a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
may have committed a “major 
blunder.” i 
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We in the insurance industry 
know a lot of you think auto insur- 
ance rates are too high. And we 
want you to know we're doing 
something about it. 

We've come up with ways to con- 
tain premiums, and we're putting 
those ideas in front of the legisla- 
tors, consumer activist groups and 
you, the consumer. Here are some 
examples of our proposals: 

True No-Fault helps keep premi- 
ums stable. So we want to make it 
easier for states that don’t already 
have it, to get it. 

Serious accidents contribute to 
high premiums. So we're promoting 
ways to make our cars and highways 
safer. 

High medical costs push premi- 
ums up. So we want to give consum- 
ers incentives to use doctors that 
adhere to a reasonable pre-set fee 
schedule. 

High auto repair costs drive rates 
up as well. So we're working to 


make the replacement parts market 
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more competitive. 

We've got proposals on how to 
give consumers more information, 
so they can make cost-effective 
decisions. 

And finally, we know some peo- 
ple can’t afford insurance. So we've 
developed programs that would 
make insurance more affordable for 
low and moderate income families. 

But to do any of these things, we 
need you to work with us. To find 
out how, send the coupon below 
to us. 

Because if we're going to contain 
costs, the most important house we 
need to support us is yours. 
| Cy Nie Factataeadied ta whats tahamntcindusiey | 

is doing to contain costs and how I can help. 


Name 


Address 








| 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| City/State/Zip | 
Send this card to Insurance Information Institute, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Information Center, P.O. Box 10125, Van Nuys, CA 
| 91410 or call 1-800-233-9700, ext. 229. 


| Well Listen And 
| ‘Well Do Something. 


Your Insurance Companies. 
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it The Insurance Information Institute. A non-profit action and information center, 





















Gift to God or scandalous extravagance? Costing about $200 million, the Basilica of Our Lady of Peace bears a striking resemblance to St. Peter's 


The Basilica in the Bush 


The biggest church in Christendom arises in the Ivory Coast 


een from miles away, it looks like a 
giant pearl-gray dirigible hovering 
over the African bush. Up close, its 
true shape emerges: a sandy-beige con- 
crete behemoth topped by a gargantuan 
dome and a copper cross that gleams in 
the relentless sun. Equally remarkable, 
the great basilica is built in post-Renais- 
sance style and has two long arms formed 
by 128 massive Doric columns that reach 
out from the porch to envelop a 7.4-acre | 
plaza paved with granite and marble. Has | 
St. Peter's Basilica been magically trans- 
ported from Rome to the heart of Africa? 
No, this is the Basilica of Our Lady of 
Peace in Yamoussoukro, the administra- 
tive capital of the Ivory Coast 
The basilica’s dome, which reaches 
525 ft. above the ground, makes it the tall- 
est church in all Christendom—about 100 
ft. higher than St. Peter’s, its inspiration— | 
but Our Lady of Peace will accommodate 
2,000 fewer worshipers than St. Peter's 
The Yamoussoukro basilica is the daz- 
zling centerpiece of a building boom 
launched by President Félix Houphouét- 


38 


Boigny to carve a modern capital out of 


the rain forest, 135 miles from the coast 
and the urban center of Abidjan, the for- 
mer capital 

Almost as astonishing as the basilica’s 
size is the speed with which it went up: it 
took only three years, compared with 
more than 100 years for St. Peter’s. The 





Houphouét-Boigny as a Jerusalem pilgrim 


President, now 83, wanted the project to 
be completed before he died, so 1,500 
well-organized workmen toiled around 
the clock to meet his expectations. The 
crew is currently putting on the final 
touches in preparation for a completion 
ceremony due to take place in September 
Houphouét-Boigny, who converted to 
Roman Catholicism as an orphaned teen- 
ager, views his basilica as a pilgrimage 
center for Africa’s 73 million Catholics 
and a bulwark against Islam and animism 
in his own country, which counts about | 
million Christians in a population of 10 
million. As many as 300,000 pilgrims 
would easily fit into the plaza 
| Apart from the problematic location, 
the basilica’s distinctly non-African de- 
sign has raised questions: all the figures 
depicted in the stained-glass windows are 
white, except for a lone black pilgrim who 
bears a remarkable resemblance to Hou- 
phouét-Boigny. Especially troublesome is 
the cost of the construction: the price tag 
| may exceed $200 million 
Despite the overall similarity, the Ya- 
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Finishing touches: workers laying marble in the peristyle 


moussoukro structure is not really an en- 
larged replica of St. Peter’s. Designed by 
architect Pierre Fakhoury, 45, an Ivory 
Coaster of Lebanese ancestry, the basilica 
has no paintings, statues, wooden panel- 
ing, tapestries or carvings. Instead, the 
building, buttressed by 60 interior col- 
umns, serves as a gallery for 36 immense, 
hand-blown stained-glass windows. In a 
brilliant conception, hundreds of colors 
splash across the nave in patterns that 
change throughout the day. “It is 
the church of light,” says a mason 
at the site, “the light of God.” 
The basilica, which is entered 
from a huge porch overhung with 
stained glass, is air-conditioned 

Like St. Peter's, which the 
Protestants of 16th century Eu- 
rope scorned as a scandalous ex- 
travagance, Our Lady of Peace is 
being maligned as an unseemly 
expense in a country with an an- 
nual per capita income of $650 
Demands a devout Ivory Coaster 
“Why build a church for God 
while there are so many unem- 
ployed and near starving?” The 
regime counters that the church 
was paid for entirely by private 
funds provided by Houphouét- | 
Boigny and his sister and was 
built land owned by the 
President 


on 
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Houphouét-Boigny considers the ba- 
silica a gift not only to Africa but also to 
the Vatican. Though he discussed the 
project in an audience with Pope John 
Paul II last April, the Pontiff will not 
come to dedicate the church in Septem- 
ber. (If he ever does visit, John Paul will 


stay in a huge residence built especially 
for him, complete with swimming pool, 20 
for 


rooms and a 40-room mansion his 


entourage.) 


* 
AD 


--—— and Our Lady of Peace 
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Comparative floor plans of the 
two basilicas: St. Peter's, left, 


Sb a 


interior view: from floor to massive dome, a church of light 


Ivory Coast officials want the Vatican 
to provide the $1.5 million in estimated 
annual maintenance costs. Rome, howev 
er, was not consulted on the undertaking 
and thus feels no financial responsibility 
though it may help supervise an interna- 
tional fund for the extraordinary edifice 
Confides a Vatican official: “The size and 
expense of the building in such a poor 
country make it a delicate matter. But it is 
a project close to the President's heart 
and he sees it as an experience of 
faith. We want to respect that 

Although bishops and priests 
in the Ivory Coast are reluctant 
to say much about the grandiose 
building, some parishioners fer- 
vently defend it. One man insists 
it is a gift to God “in thanks for 
all the years of peace that we 

have enjoyed.” Says a young reli- 
gious instructor: “We give it to 
the entire Christian world with 
the little that we have, despite 
our poverty. This is the way Ivor- 
| jans think.”’ Under the shadow of 
| the colossal dome, Antoine Ba- 
| kou, 29, hoes his yam patch and 
reflects quietly, “It is a good 
thing for us to have the basilica 
because we Africans walk in the 
divine presence.’ 
By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
| James Wilde/ Yamoussoukro 











-Business 


Listen Here, 
Mr. Big! 


Corporate misbehavior is sparking a fevered 







































BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 


| or conscientious shoppers, find- 

ing the right product at the super- 

| market used to mean checking 

the prices, scrutinizing the salt 

content and looking out for saturated fats, 

But nowadays that’s not all. Many con- 

| sumers have added a new standard to 

their shopping lists: corporate responsibil- 

ity. They may favor Campbell's Prego 

spaghetti sauce over Unilever’s Ragu be- 

cause Campbell runs a day-care center 

and Unilever invests in South Africa. 

— “Tt Consumers are eating chicken instead of 

tuna salad because thousands of dolphins 

drown each year in tuna nets. They have 

put pressure on Uniroyal to halt distribu- 

tion of the suspected carcinogen Alar, a 

chemical used to ripen apples and keep 

them crisp, which may have influenced 

the company’s decision last month to take 
Alar off the U.S. market 

After tolerating an anything-goes cli- 

mate in business during most of the 1980s, 

“people are starting to demand that cor- 

porations live up to the expectations that 

we have of them as citizens,” says Alice 


&, 


outburst of consumer protests and boycotts 


| Tepper Marlin, executive director of the 


Manhattan-based Council on Economic 
Priorities. While most Americans still feel 
confident about the economy and busi- 
ness in general, consumers have become 
increasingly aggressive in taking corpora- 
tions to task for misbehavior and irre- 
sponsibility. Among the concerns: invest- 
ment in South Africa, environmental 
pollution, hazardous products, offensive 
TV programming and testing on animals. 
Today’s campaigners for corporate ac- 
countability, unlike those in past consum- 
er movements, are drawn from the main- 
stream and include activists who range 
from homemakers to corporate investors 
A parade of highly visible corporate 
misdeeds has sparked the outrage. Ac- 
cording to a study by sociologist Amitai 
Etzioni, a visiting professor at the Harvard 
Business School, two-thirds of FORTUNE 
500 companies were convicted between 
1975 and 1985 of serious crimes, from 
price fixing to illegal dumping of hazard- 
ous wastes. Executives at Beech-Nut tried 
to pass off flavored water as apple juice 
Ivan Boesky and a ring of Wall Streeters 
traded on insider information. Even such 
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an upstanding company as Eastman Ko- 
dak, which has won awards for its minor- 
ity-hiring and other social programs, has 
felt the heat. Residents of Rochester, 
where Kodak is based, have accused the 
company of covering up its chemical con- 
tamination of the city’s groundwater. 
What set the stage for a backlash was 
the deregulation of such industries as air- 
| lines and broadcasting. While the loosen- 
ing of rules typically brought consumers 
lower prices and wider choices. the pro- 
cess reduced governmental monitoring of 
business. In its free-market zeal, the Rea- 
gan Administration cut the budgets and 
staffs of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion and other supervisory agencies. In a 
Yankelovich poll conducted for TIME this 
year, nearly 80% of the Americans sur- 
veyed said the Government sides too of- 
ten with business when it comes to envi- 
ronmental issues. 

The credibility of some businesses has 
been eroded during the 1980s by the greedy 
tendencies of corporate leaders and Wall 
Streeters. Takeover battles and buyouts 
have eviscerated hundreds of companies 
and cost thousands of employees their jobs 
while lining the pockets of many CEOs and 
investment bankers. From 1977 to 1987, 
executive pay and bonuses jumped 120%, 
vs. 80% for factory workers’ wages. Says 
Elmer Johnson, a retired executive vice 
president of General Motors: “The best 
minds are not creating wealth but just 
transferring and churning it.” 

At the same time, momentous acci- 
dents have reminded citizens that com- 
monplace industrial activities have vast 
destructive power when companies are 
careless. The deadly chemical accident in 
Bhopal, India, groundwater contamina- 
tion at Colorado’s Rocky Flats nuclear- 
weapons plant and the oil slick from the 
Exxon Valdez all suggest that safety is too 
low a corporate priority. “That's why 
there was such a sense of outrage over the 
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Valdez,” Johnson argues. “The conse- 
quences of mistakes are just so much 
greater today.” 

To help consumers send a message to 
corporate America, the Council on Eco- 
nomic Priorities publishes a booklet titled 
Shopping for a Better World. The 132- 
page guide, which has sold 300,000 copies 
at $4.95 each, ranks 1,300 products and 
their manufacturers according to ten cri- 
teria, including the promotion of women 
and minorities, testing on animals and en- 
vironmental sensitivity. Special commen- 
dations go to S.C. Johnson, maker of 
Raid, for banning ozone-depleting chloro- 
fluorocarbons from its products. Dishon- 
orable mention falls on pesticide manu- 
facturers like Dow Chemical. 


ctivists have become more 

sophisticated and effective in 

their protests. When Michigan 

homemaker Terry Rakolta was 
offended by Fox Network’s raunchy Mar- 
ried... With Children, she threatened the 
program's advertisers with a boycott. The 
sponsors in turn pressured the fledgling 
network, which toned down its show. Ani- 
mal-rights groups singled out the Draize 
test, in which dyes are injected into rab- 
bits’ eyes, in their effort to persuade the 
cosmetics industry to cut down on animal 
testing. Last week Avon Products an- 
nounced that it would stop such experi- 
ments. Even Ralph Nader, the quintessen- 
tial business basher, has adopted a more 
moderate approach. Nader, who last fall 
led the California revolt against excessive 
auto-insurance premiums, recently cited 
the auto industry and its suppliers for their 
joint quality-control efforts. Firestone, for 
example, allows automakers to inspect its 
plants and equipment. 

Many investors are influencing corpo- 
rate behavior by putting their money 
where their morals are. Socially conscious 
investment funds now hold nearly $500 
billion, up from $40 billion in 1984, ac- 





cording to Gordon Davidson, head of the 
Social Investment Forum in Boston. 
Much of this nest egg belongs to pension 
funds like the $53 billion California Pub- 
lic Employees Retirement System. Their 
increasingly activist stance has strength- 
ened the hand of the many religious 
groups that have waged an 18-year fight 
with corporations, seeking to influence 
policy through proxy battles at sharehold- 
ers’ meetings. Harrison Goldin, the comp- 
troller of New York City and trustee of 
$30 billion in pension funds, led a cam- 
paign last spring to force Exxon’s man- 
agement to place an environmentalist on 
its board of directors. 

Many companies have taken heed of 
the grass-roots protests. The mishandling 
of the Exxon Valdez accident prompted 
the oil industry to announce last week the 
creation of a $250 million plan to prevent 
and clean up future spills. In the wake of 
Washington's defense-procurement scan- 
dals, Boeing beefed up its ethics commit- 
tee. “It's a no-nonsense program,” says 
committee head Malcolm Stamper, an 
aerospace veteran. “There’s no winking. 
If we find out that a program official is ob- 
taining marketing information improper- 
ly, we zap him.” 

While many companies have been try- 
ing to live up to higher standards, industri- 
al leaders face competing demands on 
their attention and resources, Executives 
are already struggling to keep up with for- 
eign rivals, manage their debt and navi- 
gate safe passage through a flagging econ- 
omy. Even so, consumers and politicians 
are getting their message across with 
growing earnestness and skill. Declares 
Nader: “The ‘90s will make the "60s pale 
into insignificance in terms of the reform 
drive to clean up the fraud, waste, abuse 
and crimes of many corporations.” Corpo- 
rate responsibility will no longer be a 
fringe benefit but an integral part of doing 
business. .—Reportedby Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York and William McWhirter/Chicago 
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Paramount Raises Its Ante 





I t was the sultry first Friday of summer, 
and office workers in Manhattan were 
streaming out of the city to start 
their weekend. Not so at the headquar- 
ters of Paramount Communications, for- 
merly Gulf & Western, where the 
company’s 14-member board of di- 
rectors was making a high-stakes 
decision. Just 30 minutes after trad- 
ing closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, Paramount announced 
that it was increasing its hostile 
bid for Time Inc. from $175 a share 
to $200, thus raising its total 
offer from $10.7 billion to more 
than $12 billion. 

The move was calculated to turn 
up the heat on Time, which had re- 
jected Paramount's initial bid two 
weeks ago and instead pressed 
ahead with its planned merger with 
Warner Communications. To that 
end, Time and Warner on June 16 
converted their original debt-free 
stock swap into a leveraged takeover 
bid in which Time would buy 
Warner for a total of up to $14 bil- 
lion in cash and securities, a step 
that, among other things, eliminated 
the need for the deal to be approved 
by Time stockholders. 

In a letter last week announcing 
the upgraded offer to Richard Mun- 
ro, chairman of Time, Paramount 
Chairman Martin Davis said he 
hoped “that your board and man- 3 
agement will now discontinue your 
efforts to preclude stockholder o 
choice and give Time’s shareholders 
an opportunity to consider our of- 
fer.” Time promised to consider the 
new bid “in due course” and advised 
its stockholders “not to act on the of- 
fer until they hear from Time.” 

The $200-a-share offer is certain 
to be welcomed by money managers 
and shareholders who had chafed at 
Time’s rejection of the original Par- 
amount bid. Said Paul Kagan, head 
of Paul Kagan Associates, a Califor- 
nia-based firm that follows the me- 
dia industry: “It will be very hard for 
management to tell stockholders 
that they can’t have the $200. This is 
a large price for Time stockholders 
who have waited a long while for 
prices to approximate the real value 
of their stock.” Time shares closed 
Friday at 165%, up 10% for the day, 
in response to leaked reports of the 
new Paramount bid. 

Some experts viewed the Para- 
mount tactic as a move to buttress its 
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Amid a legal fire fight, Davis offers $12 billion for Time Inc. 


position in Delaware chancery court, 
where Paramount contends that Time is 
in effect interfering with its shareholders’ 
desire to tender their stock. “This will add 
a notch to Paramount's legal argument, 





“We are today increasing our offer 
for all outstanding shares of Time 
Common Stock to $200 per share.” 


—PARAMOUNT COMMUNICATIONS 





“The board of directors will 
consider Paramount’s increased 
tender offer in due course.” 


—TIME INC 





but it will only put pressure on Time if 
70% to 90% of its shareholders tender 
their stock to Paramount,” said Jeffrey 
Greenblatt, a partner in Cambridge Capi- 
tal Holdings. “Time does not have to take 
any new defensive steps,” he added, “be- 
cause there is no threat that Paramount 
will be able to acquire Time’s stock” in 
the next few months. 

If Paramount were in fact successful, 
the deal would leave it with a heavy debt 
burden. Although Davis has vowed 
he would not dismember Time after 
an acquisition, the pressure to sell 
assets might grow in response to the 
need to make large interest pay- 
ments. In raising the stakes, Para- 
mount acknowledged that its take- 
over proposal is conditional to, 
among other things, Time calling off 
its acquisition of Warner and re- 
scinding the share exchange already 
executed and on Paramount’s ability 
to obtain adequate financing. To 
cover the cost of acquiring Time’s 
stock and meet merger-related ex- 
penses, Paramount said it expects to 
secure $14 billion in bank loans and 
raise $1.6 billion through the sale of 
high-interest junk bonds. 

The latest bid capped a week in 
which lawyers for Paramount and 
Time squared off for crucial court- 
room contests. Responding to an ac- 
tion Time brought against Para- 
mount on June 16 in federal court in 
New York City, Paramount filed a 
counterclaim accusing Time of fail- 
ing to disclose certain facts about the 
merger. For example, in reply to 
Time’s charges that questioned the 
integrity of Paramount's manage- 
ment, Paramount alleged that Time 
had not informed its shareholders 
that Steven Ross, chairman of 
Warner, would receive $180 million 
under a long-term contract follow- 
ing a merger of the two companies. 
(Ross would take on the position of 
co-chief executive for five years in 
the newly formed company.) Para- 
mount also cited a 1982 case in 
which an assistant treasurer of 
Warner was convicted of racketeer- 
ing, perjury and mail fraud in con- 
nection with a kickback scheme in- 
volving a movie theater. No charges 
were brought against Ross in the 
matter. Ross called the counter- 
claim an “act of desperation.” 

The most crucial events may play 
out in the Delaware court, where 
Judge William Allen will begin hear- 
ings on July 11 on Paramount's chal- 
lenge to Time’s rejection of the hos- 
tile bid. His ultimate decision could 
be the turning point in the great me- 
dia battle. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Whats The Skinny 





Before ~ After 
MEANWHILE BACK AT THE RANCH. 
We haven't exactly been staring at the sagebrush while the restof 
the world ran to aerobics class. Leaner breeding, skinnier feeding 
and closer trimming are making things definitely 
okay at the corral 
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‘ ‘ MODERATION IN ALL THINGS. 
dition: rio must Beef, chicken or fish, the suggested serving size is 3-ounces, 


. cooked. Raw, Just think ofa quarter pou nd of lea n beef 
y oe J 4 J 
20000 lories. Someci uts have even fewer. Just check out er person. Then think teriyaki, fajitas, kabobs, satays 
the “‘Skinniest Siz” below P : : : 


SKINNY BEEF SALAD. 

Fora salad you won’twish was 
something else, toss in a few 
Strips of tender sirloin along 


with the green stuff. PS. Italso 
works with leftovers. 


Figures are for 
S-ounce 
servings, 
cooked and 
trimmed.* 


© 1988 Beef 
peciustry 

Counciland 
Beef Board 


O° @ Bf QR Se 


 fnoT TOPROLND 
| fat* ceca 5.3.gms 5.5 gms total fat* 7.9gmstotalfat* 7.4 total 
(2 mast. (3:dgmssat jas) (i Sms sata) Real Rod For Real People. | mss. fu (3 Lassa far) (3. ssa a) 
Source: USD.A. Handbook No. 8-13 ocoae rn catortas 

















Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


Happy Returns in Home Loans 


young investment banker I know went bankrupt not long ago. He had let 

his debts get the better of him and had gambled recklessly in the market. But 
he was of essentially good character and excellent financial prospects, so if only 
his creditors had borne with him until he got his bonus, everything would have 
been fine. “Sure. sure,” said three of his creditors, who had heard it all before. 
They forced him into bankruptcy over $60,000. Six months later, he got a quarter 
of a million dollars bonus and paid off all his creditors except the three. When his 
rage at them subsides, he may pay them too. I hope so. 

Now he wants to buy a $300,000 house in Connecticut with $100,000 down. 
Have you tried getting a mortgage after going bankrupt? Never mind the circum- 
stances or the size of your down payment; almost no bank will touch it. 

But that’s where you or I might come in. You or I might look at this and say 
gee, bankruptcy or no, the $300,000 house supports a $200,000 first mortgage. 
You might not want to lend that kind of money—if you have that kind of mon- 
ey—at 11% for 30 years. But how about lending it at 14% for two years, backed 
by a first mortgage and the borrower's personal guarantee? With the borrower 
paying all closing costs? And perhaps with 
even a point or two thrown in for good 
measure? 

If you have a spare $50,000 or 
$500.000, that’s a mortgage you might 
want to make. It matches the yield on all 
but the junkiest junk bonds and, if you're 
careful, entails a lot less risk. Such deals 
are widely available. There are borrowers 
who can offer good security but, for what- 
ever reason, can’t get a conventional loan, 
or can’t get it as fast as they need it. 

To find them, start by contacting 
mortgage brokers in your area and letting 
them know you might be a source of funds. 
A second possibility: talk to local real es- 
late agents and attorneys, who may fre- 
quently encounter buyers in search of 
mortgage money. A third: take an ad in the real estate section offering to buy ex- 
isting mortgages, typically from home sellers who had to finance their buyers by 
taking back a mortgage. 

It’s crucial to be represented by a knowledgeable attorney and get ample se- 
curity—or at least an interest rate commensurate with the risk. If it’s a second 
mortgage, the going rate can be 16% or more, but it’s all the more important to 
ascertain the true market value of the property and obtain other collateral. You 
must be certain that there’s title, fire and flood insurance on the property and 
that your mortgage is recorded properly. And you should never assume thal a 
property appraised at $300,000 today will yield anything near $300,000 in the 
event of foreclosure. The appraisal might have been high, selling costs will typi- 
cally eat up at least 6% or 7% of the proceeds, the property could have deteriorat- 
ed in the meantime, and the bottom could have fallen out of real estate prices. 

Still, for careful investors, here is a way to earn high interest on large chunks 
of cash, with some additional effort but little additional risk. Other points to note: 
> When the loan matures, you may have the opportunity to renew it on similarly 
favorable terms. The borrower has an incentive to stick with you: by doing so, 
even at an above-market rate, he saves what may be thousands of dollars in a new 
set of processing fees, points and closing costs. 
> The interest you earn is fully taxable. 
> If you'd rather not deal with the borrower directly, your lawyer can serve as 
your trustee, disbursing the loan and collecting the monthly payments. 
> If the borrower is a friend, he probably won't be one for long. 
> You must always be prepared for the possibility you might one day have to 
foreclose on the property. Considering all the costs—financial and emotional—is 
it something you could do? a 
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Big Blue’s 
Chip Club 


IBM and six competitors join 
forces to take on the Japanese 





f all the trade battles between Japan 

and the US., few have provoked 
more friction than the fight over the semi- 
conductor industry. Ten years ago, US. 
companies manufactured 80% of the 
world’s computer microchips, but since 
then the Japanese have taken over rough- 
ly that share. Last week a group of seven 
American computer companies, includ- | 
ing archrivals IBM and Digital Equip- 
ment, announced a move that might help 
the U.S. recoup some of its lost ground. 
The companies will create a joint venture 
that will manufacture and sell dynamic 
random-access memory (DRAM) chips us- 
ing IBM technology. 

U.S. companies currently account for 
only 10% of the world’s production of the 
most advanced DRAM chip, the one mega- 
bit, which has enough memory to contain 
the equivalent of 100 pages of double- 
spaced text. The new venture, called U.S, 
Memories, plans to manufacture the next 
generation: the four-megabit chip. Last 
week IBM disclosed that it is already pro- 
ducing the more powerful semiconductor 
for use in its own computers and other 
products. That may give IBM a lead of 
several months over its Japanese rivals, 
who have yet to gear up mass production 
of the four-megabit semiconductor. 

The U.S. Memories plant, which may 
cost as much as $1 billion to build, will not 
be ready for at least a year and a half. 
“They're going to have to hurry up if they 
don’t want to fall too far behind,” says 
Sam Navarro, who follows the industry 
for the investment firm Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann. Despite the time squeeze, some 
experts believe U.S. 
Memories could cap- 
ture 30% to 40% of the 
U.S. chip market by 
1991. 

The venture must 
also win congressional 
approval before it can 
proceed, since anti- 
trust law generally 
prohibits joint man- 
ufacturing ventures 
between major com- 
petitors. But experts 
predict that Congress will make an excep- 
tion for U.S. Memories. Besides the poten- 
tial gain in chips, they contend, the les- 
sons learned from the DRAM joint venture 
could show American industry how to 
become more competitive in other high- 
tech areas, including high-definition 
television a 





The four-megabit 
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IF YOU BARELY REMEMBER YOUR FAMILY, 
GET AWAY TO CALLAWAY. 





You live your life on a schedule. Every 
member of your family is going in a dif- 
ferent direction. Isn't it about time you 
made time for each 
other? 
Callaway is call- 
ing, It’s a natural 
escape to 12,000 
acres of gorgeous 
gardens, woodlands, 
lakes, and wildlife. 
é § Top-rated golf and 

tennis. Swimming, fishing, boating, and 
biking. Gracious accommodations and 
excellent dining, 

So come make up for lost time with 
your family — at Callaway Gardens. Where 
every minute together is quality time 

Call 1-800-282-8181 for reservations 
or information. Or write Dept. AN79, 











FAMILY GETAWAY PACKAGE 
Now for only $60.00* per person, per night, 
you and your family 
can take advantage of 
free golf and tennis, 
relax at Robin Lake 
Beach, and make the 
most of unlimited 
access to the gardens 
when you get away to 
one of our charming 
Country Cottages. 
Nestled deep within Callaways natura 
beauty, each 1 or 2-bedroom Cottage fea- 
tures a spacious living/dining room, a 
complete kitchen, and a screened-in porch 
with your own barbecue grill. Children 
under 6 stay free. And we'll even include 
free golf cart rental. It's the perfect way to 
get away to Callaway right now. 
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minimum. 5% state tax not included. Inn room 


Pine Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000. o3 and Villa package rates also available 
‘ Pa 


Callaway Gardens 


Everything Comes Naturally At Callaway. 


ATUB 5 


We want to sell you 
a 1995 Cadillac. 





We're not kidding. . . a 1995 Cadillac. And we're going 
iCoNe (oh i molemeyi (els remeelemieliarecuerene)t elm @r-Velll(\eme(-r-l(cte 
in the South can match in 1989. 

Let's start with selection. Ours is the largest. So 
you've got more Cadillacs to choose from. Then there's 
service. The Scoles Cadillac service departments are 
Feveateyarem dar-malleiat-xcymcol(-xe Bla meat-mar-le(oye 

And then there's the special extras, such as free 
loan Cadillacs, Saturday service, courtesy limousines, 
free oil changes, computerized service scheduling, 
24-hour emergency road service and more. 

Sure, the 1995 Cadillac is still in the early design 
stages. But. . . by doing the things that'll put you in 
a 1989 and 1992 Cadillac, we're sure to sell you one 
in 1995. 
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We add to the pleasure of owning a Cadillac 
Birmingham ¢ Nashville * Memphis ¢ Atlanta 














Business Notes 





Mowing with 
The Reel Thing 


For Dagwood Bumstead types, 
the old-fashioned manual lawn 
mower was a suburban symbol 
of dread. Among modern-day 
gentry who want to get a little 
exercise and avoid fouling the 
neighborhood with noise and 
exhaust pollution, however, 
the motorless mower is making 
a quiet comeback. Sales of reel 
mowers by the American 
Lawn Mower Co. of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., reached 100,000 last 
year, a 47% increase over 1986. 
Average price: less than $100, 














Clean and quiet, motorless mowers stage a healthy comeback 


in contrast to $250 or more for 
motorized models. 

Today’s manual mowers 
typically weigh about 20 lbs., 
less than half their clunky 
progenitors, thanks to light- 
weight alloy blades and poly- 
mer wheels. But for lawn 
connoisseurs, the manual 
mower's greatest advantage is 
its quality performance, 
claims Jim Hewitt, American 
Lawn Mower’s vice president 
for marketing and sales. “A 
power mower can fragment 
the end of the grass like 
the split end of a hair,” he 
explains. “A manual shears 
the lawn real smooth, like a | 
crew cut.” a 





AIRLINES 


Go Northwest, 
Young Man 


After three months on the auc- 
tion block, NWA, the parent 
company of Northwest Air- 
lines, has cast its lot with the 
man who started the bidding 
war in the first place. Last 
week NWA’s board decided to 
sell the company for $4.05 bil- 
lion to a group of investors 
headed by Los Angeles 
financier Alfred 
Checchi, 41, a for- 
mer Marriott exec- 
ulive. Checchi’s 
partners include the 
Dutch airline KLM, 
which will invest $400 











million; San Francisco invest- 
ment banker Richard Blum 
($100 million); and Walt Dis- 
ney chief financial officer Gary 
Wilson ($40 million). The 
NWA board favored Checchi's 
bid because his group offered a 
$700 million cash down pay- 
ment, pledged to keep expand- 
ing the fourth largest U.S. air- 
line, and promised to retain 
the carrier’s current manage- 
ment, But the $3.35 billion in 
bank loans that will be used to 
finance the deal will 

make Northwest the 
most heavily in- 
debted US. airline 
after Texas Air, the 
parent firm of Con- 
tinental and bank- 
rupt Eastern cf 





| (1988 income: at least $180 


COMPUTERS 


What Took So 
Long, 1-2-3? 


No computer software is more 
popular than Lotus 1-2-3, the 
electronic spreadsheet program 
that has sold 5 million copies 
since 1984. But Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp.’s domination of the 
$600 million U.S. market for 
such software has been threat- 
ened by an 18-month delay in 
the company’s production of an 
improved program called Re- 
lease 3. When the company, 
based in Cambridge, Mass., fi- 
nally began shipping Release 3 
last week, many experts real- 
ized that the program is essen- 
tially a new product rather than 
a simple upgrade. Boasts Lotus 
chairman Jim Manzi: “There's 
nothing like it on earth.” 

The primary advance of | 





| Release 2.2, 
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—— 
Manzi finally delivers his program 


Release 3, which sells for 
$495, is its ability to link as 
many as 256 spreadsheets in 
one computer file, creating an 
almost three-dimensional ef- 
fect in the way they can be 
combined to make different 
calculations. Lotus plans to 
offer a simpler version, called 
within a_ few 
months. a 





No Peace 
For a Veteran 


John Beverly, 42, a Viet Nam 
veteran, suffers from post- 
traumatic stress disorder, 
which includes sudden flash- 
backs of battlefield terror. Last 
week two administrative-law 
judges in Wisconsin awarded 
Beverly $85,700 in worker's 
compensation after finding that 
co-workers at the Miller brew- 


FINANCIERS 


An Able Cain 
Makes a Killing 


When Financial World maga- 
zine published its annual list of 
Wall Street’s 100 highest earn- 
ers last week, no one was sur- 
prised to see junk-bond pio- 
neer Michael Milken on top 


million) and leveraged-buyout 
king Henry Kravis ($110 mil- | 
lion) in third place. But who | 
was this in the No. 2 position? 
A relatively unknown deal- 
maker named Gordon Cain, 
77, took that spot by earning 
an estimated $120 million last 
year through his Houston LBO 
firm, Sterling Group. 
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| Chemical. 


ery in Milwaukee preyed on 
him from 1981 to 1983 by 
taunting him with loud noises. 
Beverly claimed that employ- 
ees popped milk cartons, broke | 
beer bottles and even set off 
fireworks to see his reaction. | 
Helpless in the grip of the disor- 
der, he would throw himself to 
the floor. Eventually he became 
so anxious, the judges found, 
that he could no longer hold a 
job. The Miller company, 
which would pay the penalty, 
plans to appeal the ruling. & 


Cain’s rise began in 1987 
when his company added to 
its string of petrochemical 
plants, buying at bargain 
prices. Sterling and its part- 
ners gambled 
$1 billion on SP 
these plants, 3) 
which were as- 
sembled into a 
single firm 
known as Cain 
Last 
year Sterling 
sold the pack- 
age to Occiden- 
tal Petroleum 
in a deal that 
was valued at $2.2 billion. Cain 
shared his bounty with some 
1,350 employees, who took 
home a total of $537 million. = 
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After an explosive 
flare last week, a 
huge mass of 
hydrogen gas 
erupts from the 
surface of the sun. 


A similar flare in 
March caused a 
spectacular auroral 
display in Alaska, 
right. 





Fury on 
The Sun 


Once worshiped as a god, earth's star is 
revealing the secrets of its awesome power 


BY LEON JAROFF 


trolling outside Arizona's Kitt 
Peak National Observatory 
during a work break, staff ob- 
Paul Avellar at first 

thought the angry red glow in 
the night sky was caused by forest fires 


server 


Then, seeing a greenish fringe and verti- 
cal streamers stretching like ribbons 
above the horizon, he realized what was 
happening. He raced to a telephone and 
called his wife and friends, awakening 
them and insisting they share the view 

A chance like this doesn’t come along 
very often,” Avellar. “To see the 
northern lights is very humbling and awe 
inspiring. You realize the sun is just going 
about its business and making our night- 
time sky glow without any trouble at all. It 
makes you wonder what would happen if 


says 


the sun ever really got mad 

the sun 
In early 
March, an area of sunspots large enough 


Some 93 million miles away 
was, at the very least, agitated 
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to contain 70 earth-size planets had come 
of the 
glowing orb. Created by intense magnetic 
fields and cooler than the surrounding 
gases, the sunspots were visible as dark 
blemishes on the fiery surface. Just as as- 


into view around the eastern rim 


tronomers were turning their attention to 
the mottled region, a bright spot suddenly 
It spread like a 
prairie wildfire, glowing white hot on the 
sun's yellow face and quickly expanding 
to cover hundreds of thousands of square 


appeared in its midst 


miles. The monster blotch was an unusu 
ally large solar flare, a stupendous explo- 
sion that belched radiation and billions of 
tons of matter far into space 

The great flare, and its coterie of sun 
spots, was an unmistakable signal. It her- 
alded the imminentarrival of the solar max- 
imum: the period every eleven years or so 
when the sun reaches its peak levels of activ- 
ity and pointedly reminds earth dwellers of 
the sun 


its awesome power, Al maximum 


Tc 


omers, the eastern edge of the sun is to the 






ewed from earth 


a 
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bombards the planet with radiation and 
particles, causing unusually brilliant auro- 
ras, communications blackouts and power 


failures, But it also gives scientists a fresh op 
portunity to solve some of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the star that provides the earth 
with energy, drives the weather and sustains 
life itself. 

During a maximum, marked by a jump 
in the number of sunspots and flares, giant 
loops of incandescent gases, called promi- 
proliferate, shooting tens of thou- 
sands of miles above the solar surface, some- 
times hanging suspended for months. The 
solar corona, the halo around the sun visible 
during total eclipses, becomes fuller and 
brighter; great blobs of the corona, contain- 
ing billions of tons of hot gas, occasionally 


nences 


burst free, shooting into space at speeds as 
high as 2 million m.p.h. And the earth’s up- 
per atmosphere, pummeled by solar parti- 





cles, is laced by electrical currents of as 
These in turn 
create powerful magnetic fields that raise 


much as a million amperes 


havoc below 


Because the previous maximum oc- 
curred in late 1979, astronomers had tar- 
geted 1991 as the year when solar frenzy 
would again peak. But the sun is notably 
While the intervals between 

maximums average eleven years, some 
have been as short as seven, others as long 
as 17. Ever since the sun began revving up 
three years ago toward the next maxi- 
mum, its activity has mounted with un- 
precedented speed 

“It is the fastest riser on record,” says 
Ron Moore, an astronomer at NASA’s 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville, Ala. So fast, in fact, that astrono- 
mers are betting on 1990 or perhaps even 
later this year, instead of 1991, as the be- 
ginning of the maximum. And what a 
maximum it could be. Despite the ferocity 
of the March flares, Moore warns, “this 
cycle is still in its early phase. It’s got quite 
a way to go.” Solar buffs are speculating it 
might approach the violence reached by 
the 1957-58 maximum, which touched off 
five disruptive geomagnetic superstorms 


capricious 


and vivid auroral displays. Says astrono- 
mer Donald Neidig at the National Solar 
Observatory outpost on Sacramento Pe 


near Sunspot, N. Mex.: “We can’t rule out 
a record breaker.” 

In anticipation of the fireworks, as- 
tronomers scheduled a two-week, world- 
wide solar-observation period during the 
second half of June. The project 
timed to benefit from the observations of 
the Solar Maximum Mission satellite 
(nicknamed Solar Max) before it plunges 
to its death. Lofted into earth orbit in 1980 
to monitor the sun's activity, the satellite 
is gradually descending and will probably 
re-enter the earth’s atmosphere in No- 
vember and be incinerated. Solar Max's 
readings of the sun’s activity were coordi- 
nated with observations made all over the 
world by ground-based telescopes and in- 
struments mounted on high-flying rock- 
ets. A hundred solar centers around the 
globe were linked by an electronic-mail 
network designed to provide the latest 
data on the sun's behavior 


was 
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Fortunately for 


A major goal of the project was to 
catch a flare in the act, mapping all the 
solar high jinks associated with it from be- 
ginning to end. The sun’s timing could not 
have been better. During the first week of 
observations, it set off several large flares 
and ejected billions of tons of matter in a 
prominence that extended more than 
200,000 miles into space 

The intense solar observations should 
provide clues to many of the still unan 

d or only partly resolved questions 
about the sun: Does the solar cycle affect 
terrestrial weather? What internal mech- 
anisms control the cycle? Is the sun grow- 
ing cooler? Hotter? Is there a basic flaw in 
the current theory about the fusion pro- 
cess that powers the solar furnace? 

While the recent flares did not measure 
up to the March conflagration, astrono- 
mers were jubilant. “We have been excep- 
tionally lucky,” says Alan Kiplinger. a so- 
lar physicist at the University of Colorado 
“It’s unusual to have the sun cooperate 


earth dwellers, the 
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March flare occurred on the easternmost 
edge of the sun and thus aimed its full force 
away from the earth. But on March 10, 
when the sun’s stately rotation brought the 
turbulent group of sunspots to a position 
more directly facing the earth, a second, 
only slightly less powerful flare erupted in 
the region. Eight minutes later, traveling at 
the speed of light, a blast of X ray and ul- 
traviolet radiation seared the earth’s upper 
| atmosphere. Within an hour, high-energy 
protons began to arrive, followed in three 
days by a massive bombardment of lower- 
energy protons and electrons. 

Among the first to feel the effects of 
the flare’s fury was the orbiting Solar 
Max. As the radiation saturated Solar 
Max’s instruments, a NASA spokesman re- 
ported, “the satellite was stunned for a 
| minute and then recovered.” Heated by 
the incoming blast of radiation, the upper 
fringe of the atmosphere expanded far- 
ther into space. Low-orbiting satellites, 
encountering that fringe and running into 
increasing drag, slowed and dropped into 
still lower orbits. A secret Defense De- 
partment satellite began a premature and 
fatal tumble, and the tracking 
system that keeps exact tabs on 
some 19,000 objects in earth orbit 
briefly lost track of 11,000 of 
them. Solar Max descended by as 
much as half a mile in a single 
day, almost certainly hastening 
its demise 

On the earth, the flare’s ef- 
fects were equally disruptive 
Shortwave transmissions were 
interrupted, some for as long as 
24 hours, and satellite communi- 
cation and a Coast Guard loran 
navigation system were tempo- 
rarily overwhelmed. Powerful 
| transient magnetic fields, gener- 

ated in the upper atmosphere by 
the flare, induced electrical cur- 
rents in transmission lines and 
wiring, and mystified homeown- 
ers reported automatic 


garage 
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doors opening and closing on their own. A 
surge of flare-induced current was blamed 
by Hydro-Québec officials for shutting 
down the power company’s system and 
blacking out parts of Montreal and the 
province of Quebec for as long as nine 
hours. These startling phenomena were 
shrugged off by Sacramento Peak’s Nei- 
dig. “A really big flare,” he says, “can pro- 


| duce enough energy to supply a major city 


with electricity for 200 million years.” 

By far the most dramatic manifesta- 
tion of the solar flare was the two-night, 
spectacular display of the aurora borealis, 
or northern lights, that awed Paul Avellar 
and millions of others. Arriving high- 
energy electrons, deflected by the earth’s 
magnetic field, spilled into the upper at- 
mosphere near the north and south polar 
regions, which are unprotected by mag- 
netic-field lines. Acting much as does the 
electrical current in a neon sign, the elec- 
trons banged into oxygen atoms, causing 
them to emit red and green light 

Ordinarily far less intense and visible 
only in arctic climes, the glowing, flicker- 
aurora was seen as far south as 


ing 
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LOOP PROMINENCE: following magnetic lines of force, hot gases soar thousands of miles out into space 





NON-ERUPTING PROMINENCE: tracing a delicate pattern, solar 
gases dance as high as 30,000 miles above the surface 





Brownsville, Texas, and Key West, Fla 
Alarmed Floridians, unfamiliar with the 
lights and fearing that a.catastrophe had 
occurred somewhere in the north, flooded 
police switchboards with calls 

The two great flares of March were 
not isolated events. Nine other major out- 
bursts and hundreds of smaller ones were 
recorded during the two weeks it took for 
the sunspot region to rotate out of view. In 
the months since, as the sun moves errati- 
cally toward its maximum, several flares 
have been observed every day 

The sun has long been pre-eminent in 
human thoughts and actions. Almost 
from the beginning, people worshiped the 
sun as the beneficent provider of light and 
life, and as a god, called Ra by the Egyp- 
tians, Helios by the Greeks and Sol by the 
Romans. To the Aztecs, the sun god was 
Huitzilopochtli, whom they nourished 
with human sacrifices. Egypt's great pyr- 
amids at Giza were built with their sides 
aligned with the rising sun at the vernal 
equinox, and the temple complex at Kar- 
nak was dedicated to Ra. The ancient cir- 
cle at Stonehenge, in England, was appar- 

_ ently constructed so that the sun 
: would rise over one of the great 
= stones at the time of the summer 
= solstice 

From the beginnings of histo- 
ry and literature, human beings 
5 have also invoked the sun. In re- 
= jecting peace offers from Darius 
before the battle of Gaugamela, 
Alexander the Great explained, 
3 “Heaven cannot brook two suns, 
; nor earth two masters.” And in 
1911, Kaiser Wilhelm II of Ger- 
many, speaking of his nation, de- 
clared, “No one can dispute with 
us the place in the sun that is our 
due.” 

Through the centuries, few 
natural phenomena have in- 
spired as much fear and awe as 
solar eclipses. The ancient Chi- 
nese used firecrackers and gongs 

















Intermediate zone 


eo 
Size 
of earth 


to drive away the spirit they thought was 
devouring the sun. Mark Twain’s Con- 
necticut Yankee, aware that a most time- 
ly total eclipse was going to occur, escaped 
being burned at the stake by King Ar- 
thur’s knights when he predicted that the 
sun would disappear 
sun worship continues to this day, not 
only among beachgoers but also by a 
group of intrepid American astronomy 
buffs who have traveled around the world 
by plane, ship and jeep, from Java to Sibe- 
ria to Africa, to view each of the past doz- 
en total eclipses 

Even in ancient 
occasional hardy soul refused to deify the 
sun. The Greek philosopher Anaxagoras 
brazenly claimed that it was merely a ball 
of fiery stone, and was arrested and ban 
ished from Athens for his blasphemy. But 
his radical concept caught on and was lat- 
er refined by Aristotle, who proclaimed 
the sun an unchanging sphere of pure fire 
devoid of any imperfections 


times, however, an 


Aristotle’s view prevailed through the 
Middle Ages, was embraced by Christian 
ity and went largely unquestioned until 
Galileo and other early 17th century sky 


A benign form of 


'YNAMO IN THE SKY 


Sun consists of hot gases, predominantly hydrogen (72%) and 
Energy is produced here: hydrogen is fused into helium at 27 million F 
more occupies 2% of the volume of the sun but contains half the mass. 


ermediate zone Energy from the core radiates slowly through 


ective zone In the outer one-third of the sun, circling 





S of hot gas carry energy to the surface. 


0 tosphere In this narrow (300-mile) zone, the sun's atmosphere 
manges from opaque to transpar 
mperature averages 10,000 F 


t, and visible light escapes. The 


Spots Up to 3,600 F cooler than the surrounding photosphere, they 
Sually travel in pairs or groups formed by the twisted magnetic-field lines 
lsmetging from the sun. The spots can last from a few days to many months 


nspot number The count varies in a cycle that averages about 


Feleven years 





185 


Flares Huge bursts of energy released in sunspot areas, the flares can 
reach temperatures of up to 36 million F and eject streams of charged 


particles into the solar wind 


Chromosphere This produces the light seen during an eclipse. At 
8,000 F, the boundary between the chromosphere and the photosphere is the 


coolest part of the sun 


Corona This Sparse outer atmosphere of the sun reaches temperatures of 
up to 2 million F. It is a strong source of X rays. 


Solar wind made up mostly of protons and electrons, it flows past the 
earth at 200 to 500 miles per second, producing auroras. 





watchers pointed the newly invented tele- 
scope at the sun and saw black spots on its 
surface. So much for solar purity. Despite 
clerical disapproval, the reality of sunspots 
was quickly accepted. Still, more than two 
cénturies passed before Samuel Heinrich 
Schwabe, a German apothecary and ama- 
teur astronomer, discovered the strange, 
cyclic behavior of the solar blemishes 


chwabe had been searching for 
the hypothetical planet Vul- 
can, supposedly the closest one 
to the sun, hoping to spot it in 
silhouette as it moved across 
the solar disk. In the process, he observed 





and kept meticulous records of sunspots 
over a 17-year period. Finally, in 1843, he 
recognized and announced the eleven- 
year cyclic nature of the spots and wrote 
‘I may compare myself to Saul, who went 
to seek his and found a 
Kingdom.’ 

In the years since, by tabulating sun- 
spot records going back to the early 18th 
century and using improved telescopes 


father’s ass 


satellites, advanced instruments and 


modern theory, scientists have become 
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ever more familiar with the bizarre dance 
of the sunspots. Each cycle begins when 
spots show up in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres about 35° away 
from the solar equator. As the cycle ma- 
tures and the older sunspots fade away 
(some last only a few hours, others for 
weeks and even months), new and more 
numerous spots appear at lower latitudes 
Toward the end of the cycle, diminished 
in number, they appear at latitudes some 
5° from the equator 

Sunspots tend to travel in pairs or 
groups of opposite polarity, like the ends 
of horseshoe magnets poking through the 
solar surface. During one eleven-year cy 
cle, as the blemishes traverse the face of 
the sun in an direction, the 
leading spots of each group in the north- 
ern hemisphere will generally have posi- 
tive polarity, the trailing spots negative 
In the southern hemisphere, the leading 
spots will be negative. During the next 
cycle, the hemisphere polarities will re- 
verse. On average, then, 22 years will pass 
maximums of the same 
sunspot polarity. This Suggests lo many 
astronomers that the fundamental solar 


cast-west 


between solar 
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cycle is 22 years rather than eleven. 

Since the sun in myriad ways governs 
the very existence of all terrestrial life, the 
cyclic changes in the sunspot population 
have, ever since Schwabe, inspired specu- 
lation about their effect on solar radiation 
and, consequently, on the earth. Though 
the sun is a rather ordinary star, its vital 
statistics are breathtaking by earthly 
standards. Some 865,000 miles in diame- 
ter, it consists largely of hydrogen (72%) 
and helium (27%) and is 333,000 times as 
massive as the earth. Solar temperatures 
range from about 27 million’ F* in the 
core, where 600 million tons of hydrogen 








caused a blackout and incited auroral displays 


are fused into helium every second, to 
10,000° F on the photosphere, or surface. 

Like a giant nuclear-fusion furnace in 
the sky, the sun radiates stupendous 
amounts of energy. Some of it departs in 
the form of speeding particles, mostly elec- 
trons and protons, that form a solar wind 
blowing from the sun in all directions. It is 
this continuously flowing wind that feeds 
particles into the earth’s Van Allen radia- 
tion belts and distorts the terrestrial mag- 
netic field into a teardrop shape. It also sets 
off the frequent minor auroral displays visi- 
ble at higher latitudes. 

Also radiating from the solar surface 
is energy in the form of visible light, ultra- 
violet and X rays. Enough of this energy 
penetrates the atmosphere to deliver 
some 100 trillion kW of power to the 
earth. Reduced to more comprehensible 
terms, solar radiation amounts to 1.35 kW 
falling on every square meter of earth, a 
number that scientists call the solar 
constant. 








*If current theory is correct. But only about a third 
the number of neutrinos (particles with little or no 
mass that travel at the speed of light) that the sun 
should be producing at this temperature have been 
detected. leading some scientists to speculate that 
the core temperature is lower 










It is this vital sunlight that provides 
the energy for photosynthesis, the process 
plants use to produce carbohydrates for 
sustaining their growth. And it is solar en- 
ergy—stored in ancient plants that have 
become today’s fossil fuels—that powers 
factories and runs automobiles. Sunlight 
also drives the earth’s weather system, 
supplying the heat that causes atmospher- 
ic circulation and evaporates seawater to 
form clouds and rain. It bombards oxygen 
in the atmosphere, converting it into the 
ozone that, paradoxically, screens out 
much of the sun’s lethal ultraviolet radia- 
tion. The ultraviolet that does reach the 
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SOLAR FLARE: a close-up of the sun’s surface shows SUNSPOT GROUP: appearing first on the eastern rim 
hydrogen gas exploding out of the March flare that of the sun in March, this mottled, turbulent region 
produced flares and prominences for two weeks 


earth gives sun worshipers their tans and, 
taken in excess, their skin cancers. 

Sunlight, so far, has been most reli- 
able. For more than 3.5 billion years it has 
kept global temperatures within the nar- 
row range necessary to sustain life. Even 
small changes in solar-energy output 
could have a profound influence on the 
planet. A long-term variation in global 
temperatures of only a few degrees could 
melt the ice caps, inundating coastal cit- 
ies—or bringing on a new ice age. 


ut is the solar constant a 

misnomer? Is the sun's energy 

output really constant, or does 

it vary with the ebb and flow of 

sunspots? And can such short- 
term changes have any significant effect on 
terrestrial existence? “This has always 
been an area where cranks and charlatans 
thrive,” says Harry van Loon, at the Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research 
(NCAR) in Boulder. “Ever since the sunspot 
cycle has been known, it’s been correlated 
with every darn thing: the length of wom- 
en’s dresses, the number of polar bears, 
plague in India, even, for a time, the num- 
ber of Republicans in the U.S. Senate.” 








Still, some of the coincidences cannot 
be easily dismissed. One of the most strik- 
ing involves the Maunder minimum, 
named for the British astronomer who, af- 
ter a search of old records, concluded that 
only a handful of sunspots had been ob- 
served during the 70-year period between 
1645 and 1715. That long interval ofappar- 
ently minimum solar activity happened to 
coincide with one of the coldest stretches of 
the “little ice age,” the period from the 
mid-—15th to the mid—19th centuries. Dur- 
ing that chilly interval, many glaciers ad- 
vanced farther south than they had in 
10,000 years, conquistadores walked their 
horses over the frozen Rio 
Grande, and the English 
Channel became the site of 
winter skating festivals. 

In a 20th century follow- 
up on Maunder’s work, John 
Eddy, at the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research, 
also scoured historical records 
and discovered two other 
signs of a slackening of solar 
activity during that 70-year 
period: auroras were extreme- 
ly rare, and the corona, the ra- 
diant white halo that ordi- 
narily becomes visible during 
total solar eclipses, could be 
seen only as a dull, reddish 
ring of light. 

To confirm evidence of 
the sun’s strange hiatus, Eddy 
turned to one of nature’s most 
reliable forms of record keep- 
ing—tree rings, each of which 
represents a year of growth. In 
the rings is a record of cosmic rays, high- 
speed particles from outer space that con- 
stantly collide with molecules in the at- 
mosphere, creating a radioactive isotope 
called carbon 14. When trees assimilate 
carbon dioxide through photosynthesis, 
some carbon 14 is also incorporated. 

Analyzing tree-ring data from 5,000- 
year-old living bristlecone pines and even 
older dead ones, Eddy reported in 1976 
that their carbon-14 content seemed to 
vary in rhythm with sunspot numbers. 
When sunspots were rare, as they were 
during the Maunder minimum, the 
amount of carbon 14 in the tree rings in- 
creased markedly; when they were nu- 
merous, the amount decreased. The ex- 
planation: during the sun’s more active 
periods, its magnetic field, which ordi- 
narily deflects some cosmic rays away 
from the earth, expands and becomes an 
even greater barrier to the rays. As a re- 
sult, less carbon 14 is created in the atmo- 
sphere and less finds its way into trees. 

Eddy’s tree-ring data revealed other 
50-to-100-year intervals in the past when 
carbon-14 production was high and the sun 
apparently quiescent. But did this mean 
that all of these periods were times of ex- 
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treme cold? Many scientists doubted 
it, suggesting that the correlation be- 
tween the Maunder minimum and 
the little ice age might be nothing 
more than sheer coincidence. 
Changes in solar cyclic activity, the 
doubters argued, were not necessarily 
accompanied by variations in the 
sun’s output of heat and light and 
probably did not affect terrestrial 
weather and climate. 

Solar Max has undermined those 
arguments. A sensitive radiometer 
aboard the satellite has confirmed 
that between 1980 and 1986 average 
solar output declined one-tenth of 1%, 
then leveled off, and now has begun to 
climb. The finding strongly suggests 
that solar radiation varies with the 
sunspot cycle and that the solar con- 
stant is not that constant after all. 

But is so small a cyclic change 
able to have a noticeable effect on 
weather? Two scientists suspect it 
may. Karin Labitzke of Berlin’s Free 
University and NCAR's Van Loon 
have discovered a relationship be- 
tween the solar cycle and the strato- 
spheric winds over the tropics. Dur- 
ing a 28-month period, these winds 
reverse direction, blowing half the 
time from the east, the other half 
from the west, a phenomenon meteo- 
rologists call the QBO, or quasi-bien- 
nial oscillation. Depending on the di- 
rection of the QBO flow, Labitzke and 
Van Loon found, solar maximums 
and minimums seem linked to 
changes in air pressure, tempera- 
tures, the number of storms and per- 
haps even the size of the notorious 
hole in the Antarctic ozone layer. 

“It’s pure statistics,” Van Loon 
concedes. “We have no physical ex- 
planation for what we've found.” 
That explanation may be hard to 
come by. Experts have calculated that the 
tiny change in the solar constant detected 
by Solar Max can supply less than a mil- 
lionth of the energy needed to produce the 
observed changes in weather. “If there 
really is an effect,” says Van Loon, “there 
must be an enhancing mechanism, and 
we don’t have the foggiest idea of what 
that enhancing mechanism might be.” 
Yet the statistical evidence is so compel- 
ling that many scientists are taking it seri- 
ously. The QBO data have persuaded me- 
teorologist Anthony Barnston, of the 
National Climate Analysis Center, to in- 
corporate the solar cycle into the comput- 
er algorithms for his monthly and 90-day 
seasonal forecasts. 

While astronomers who study the sun 
get more attention during periods of solar 
maximums, they generally feel somewhat 
neglected, underfunded and unappreciat- 
ed, poor cousins to those who observe dis- 
tant stars and galaxies in the night skies 
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vvates cases of chicken pox and can be especial- 
ly dangerous, even fatal, to victims of lupus. 








that, like the earth’s, tend to be ori- 
ented in a north-south direction. But 
because the sun, unlike the earth, is 
gaseous, it does not rotate uniformly: 
bands of gases around the equator 
circle the solar axis once every 27 
days, compared with a 34-day rota- 
tion rate near the poles. 

At the same time, hot gases, be- 
ing lighter, rise from the interior to 
the surface, while cooler, heavier 
gases descend—a process called 
convection (similar to what occurs 
in a hot oven). As a result of these 
massive convection currents and the 
differing rates of solar rotation, the 
magnetic lines of force begin wrap- 
ping around the sun like ropes. The 
wrapping action stretches the ropes 
and creates magnetic fields so strong 
that they repel the surrounding solar 
gases. In effect, this makes the mag- 
netic regions lighter than the gases, 
and they begin to rise. Some reach 
the surface and become sunspots, 
dark because they are cooler than 
surrounding incandescent gases. 


Sunscreens with a skin protection factor (SPF) 
of 15 or higher can minimize the risks to skin 

__ and the immune system. People who have al- 
lergic reactions to the sun, in the form of hives, 
blisters, red blotchy areas or bumps, may be 
using some drug, cosmetic or perfume that 
makes them more sensitive to sunlight. Avoid- 
ing such products will generally help solve the 
problem. 


Ultraviolet rays have been implicated in the de- 
velopment of cataracts, a clouding of the eye 
jens. The rays chemically alter the lens’ pro- 
teins, making them stick together and turning 
a clear lens murky. For protection during long 
exposure to the sun, doctors recommend wear- 
ing sunglasses, especially those that complete- 
ly block ultraviolet, and wide-brimmed hats. 





The darker central portions of 
sunspots, or umbras, have the strong- 
est magnetic fields; the lighter exteri- 
ors, or penumbras, the weaker fields. 
Occasionally, the penumbras of two 
sunspots of opposite polarity merge 
as they move past each other, putting 
the oppositely charged umbras in 
contact. The results are spectacular. 
“Because the umbras have opposite 
polarities, they attract each other,” 
says the Marshall Center's Moore. 
“The closer they are together, the 
stronger the pull. Then, as they push 
past each other, it’s like an earth- 
quake fault slipping. In this case the 
stored energy is released in a flare.” 


and who consider the sun boring. Then 
why do solar astronomers persist? “We 
are driven to an understanding of the 
sun,” says Robert Howard, an astronomer 
at the National Solar Observatory in Tuc- 
son. “It is an enormous lab. It is a Rosetta 
stone for the study of the stars. With other 
stars, all you have is a pinpoint of light. By 
understanding more about the sun, we 
can learn more about the distant stars,” 

While all that may be true, says Cal- 
tech physicist Robert Leighton, “if the 
sun didn’t have a magnetic field, it would 
be as dull as most nighttime astronomers 
think it is.” What a difference a field 
makes. Twisted and stretched by both the 
sun’s rotation and its roiling interior, the 
magnetic lines of force orchestrate the in- 
triguing solar cycle. 

Most explanations of that phenome- 
non liken the sun to a dynamo. Mighty 
currents of electricity flowing in the solar 
interior generate magnetic-field lines 
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In the sunspot group that produced 
the flares of March, he notes, spots of 
opposite polarity were close together. 

The wrapping and stretching of mag- 
netic-field lines is also believed to be re- 
sponsible for the spots’ appearing progres- 
sively closer to the solar equator and the 
switch of magnetic polarities after each cy- 
cle. But ingenious as it seems, the dynamo 
model of the sun may need some serious 
revision. Astronomer Richard Altrock, at 
Sacramento Peak, has observed a bright- 
ening of the sun’s corona that begins near 
the poles—just when the first sunspots ofa 
cycle break out around 35° latitude—then 
slowly progresses toward the equator. The 
brightening, he suspects, marks the begin- 
ning of still another cycle, long before the 
current one has expired. With that much 
overlap, he says, “our feeling is that the 
[dynamo] model cannot be correct.” 

To refine or revise this model, scien- 
tists must learn more about the interior 
structure and behavior of the sun. A new 
tool has evolved that should help them in 
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Science 





their quest—helioseismology, which, sim- 
ply stated, involves “listening” to the inte- 
rior of the sun as it bubbles, gurgles and 
swirls. The entire outer third of the sun isa 
seething ocean of gas, constantly churned 
by thermal convection. And convection, 
says astronomer John Harvey of the Na- 
tional Solar Observatory at Kitt Peak, “isa 
very noisy process. So the sun makes noise, 
just as a pot of water does as it boils.” 
These sound waves, or seismic waves, 
cannot travel in space because there is no 
air or other medium to carry them. So 
when the waves reach the surface of the 
sun from below, they bounce back into the 
interior, where the greater heat bends 
them toward the surface again. The result, 
says astronomer Robert Noyes of the 
Harvard-Smithsonian Center for Astro- 





ready led to several discoveries. Says 
NSO’s Harvey: “It looks as if the frequen- 
cies of the oscillating waves vary with the 
solar cycle: they decreased a bit as the sun 
went toward solar minimum. Now we ex- 
pect them to increase again.” 


he telltale seismic-wave patterns 
also suggest that while the sun’s 
outer layer rotates faster at the 
equator than at the poles, the in- 
ner region rotates uniformly. 


This creates a shear force, like the blades of | 
scissors sliding past each other, that Harvey | 


suspects distorts the magnetic field, giving 
rise to the solar cycle. 

Not everyone agrees with Harvey's 
view, but further advances in helioseismo- 
logy could resolve the issue. For example, 


be the ability to predict powerful flares, an 
art that will become increasingly impor- 
tantin the spaceage. While the only proba- 
ble casualties of the approaching solar 
maximum will be satellites in low orbit, 
blown electrical transformers and some in- 
terrupted radio and television transmis- 
sions, future maximums could endanger 
| humans venturing beyond the earth’s pro- 
tective magnetic field. Space travelers in 
high orbit, in interplanetary space or on 
the surface of the moon or another planet 
during maximums would be vulnerable to 
lethal radiation from high-energy particles 
hurled into space by solar flares. That 
threat has influenced plans for manned 
missions to Mars, which call for spacecraft 
with lead-lined “storm cellars,” into which 
astronauts can duck if a dangerous solar 


SOLAR CORONA: a unique composite photo shows details of the sun’s surface and the coronal streamers that extend more than a million miles 


physics, is a “sun ringing like a bell, but | 


not one that is being struck by a clapper. 
Rather, it is vibrating somewhat like a 
bell suspended in a sandstorm, continu- 
ously struck by tiny grains of sand.” 

While scientists cannot monitor these 
waves directly, they can see the effects on 
the solar surface. “On reaching the sur- 
face,” explains Juri Toomre, an astrophysi- 
cist at the University of Colorado, “the 
waves Cause the gases there to move up and 
down”—oscillations that astronomers can 
measure. To date, they have discovered 
millions of different oscillations, up-and- 
down motions with cycles ranging from 24 
to 13 minutes. Some are caused by seismic 
waves confined to a zigzag path near the 
surface, others by waves that plunge as far 
as four-fifths the distance to the solar cen- 
ter before being deflected back. 

Just as seismologists describe the 
Structure and nature of the earth’s interior 
by studying seismic waves caused by 
earthquakes or explosions, astronomers 
are using helioseismology to learn more 
about the structure of the sun. Although 
still in its infancy, the new science has al- 





the technique might help confirm or un- 
dermine a new idea that sunspots and 
flares are produced by giant cylindrical- 
shaped flows of hot material kept in mo- 
tion by convection. Adjacent cylinders ro- 
late in opposite directions in the 250,000- 
mile-deep solar convection zone and 
gradually migrate toward the equator. 
Like rollers in an old-fashioned washing 
machine, one proposal suggests, these cyl- 
inders squeeze magnetic fields and in effect 
wring out sunspots in the process, 

For the continuous pursuit of helioseis- 
mology, uninterrupted when the sun dips 
below the horizon, the National Science 
Foundation is planning to commit $18 mil- 
lion toward a Global Oscillation Network 
Group, which sponsors hope will begin full 
operation in 1993. The program will link 
six helioseismological stations around the 
world so that the sun will, literally, never 
set on GONG. Oscillations will also be mea- 
sured by a satellite that NASA and the Euro- 
pean Space Agency plan to launch in the 
early 1990s. 

One possible benefit that scientists 
could gain from these observations would 
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flare appears or is anticipated. 
Does the approaching solar maxi- 
mum, or future ones, pose any threat to 
earthbound humans? Astronomer Eddy 
does not think so. “For the most part,” he 
says, “the sun is a very benign, well-be- 
haved, middle-age® star.” Still, he muses, 
“it’s not entirely regular. We have looked 
atthesun forsuch a small fraction ofits life, 
we should not be at all surprised if it does 
something outside our experience.” 
Ofone thing astronomers are sure: solar 
behavior will eventually change—and 
drastically. When the sun runs low on hy- 
drogen, it will swell into a red giant, bal- 
looning out to engulf Mercury and perhaps 
Venus. Even if it does not expand far 
enough to swallow the earth, its radiant 
heat will boil away the oceans, leaving be- 
hind a dead, incinerated planet. But that 
cosmic calamity will not occur for about 5 
billion years. That gives astronomers a fair 
amount oftime tocomprehend thestill mys- 
terious workings of the star closest to the 
earth. —-Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Sunspot 





| *The sun flared into life around 4.5 billion years ago. 
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Law 








E ntering the homestretch of its current 
term, the U.S. Supreme Court quick- 
ened its pace last week by issuing 23 deci- 
sions. In addition to its landmark judg- 
ment protecting flag burning as a form of 
free expression, the high bench an- 
nounced a series of other important rul- 
ings in the areas of free speech and crimi- 
nal law. Following past patterns, the 
Justices remained vigilant on First 
Amendment rights but continued to chip 
away at the constitutional safeguards of 
criminal defendants. . 

In an obscenity ruling that upset 
anti-pornography activists, the court 
unanimously struck down a major por- 
tion of Congress's 1988 dial-a-porn law. 
The statute, which had sought to crimi- 
nalize “obscene or indecent” telephone- 
message services, had been enacted at 
the urging of parents’ groups that com- 
plained the racy phone communications 
were too easily accessible to children. 
But last week the court insisted on main- 
taining the distinction between obsceni- 
ty. which may be prohibited, and inde- 
cency, which may not. Justice Byron 
White declared that banning indecent 
but not obscene telephone calls for 
adults went beyond what was needed 
to protect children from such mes- 
sages. He said children could be 
shielded from phone sex by techno- 
logical restrictions, like access codes 
or scramblers, or requiring payment 
by credit card. The decision, howev- 
er, still left prosecutors free to go af- 
ter the billion-dollar industry for phone 
calls that are judged obscene. 

“Congress used a sledgehammer when 
it should have used a scalpel,” explained 
Columbia University Law Professor Vin- 
cent Blasi. “It’s difficult enough to define 
obscenity, but indecency is entirely in the 
eye of the beholder.” Conservative Re- 
publican Senator Jesse Helms called the 
maintenance of the ban on obscene mes- 
sages a “major victory for our children” 
but otherwise decried the ruling. “How 
many ruined lives will it take before the 








that can result from dial-a-porn?” he / 
asked. / 
The court handed down two / 








force public rock concerts to be less 
noisy. Justice Anthony Kennedy said offi- 
cials at New York City’s Central Park 
could require performers to use a sound 
system operated by a city technician fol- 
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court and society realize the devastation f 


other significant First Amendment / 2ti~ 
decisions. By a vote of 6 to 3, it eh, 
backed the right of communities to ~~~< 


| Dial-a-Porn, Find-a-Lawyer 


| The court defends free speech but reins in criminal defendants 


lowing municipal guidelines. By another 
6-to-3 vote, the court threw out a $97,500 
judgment won by a rape victim against 
the Florida Star. The small, weekly Jack- 
sonville paper had, contrary to state law, 
published the victim's name after obtain- 
ing it from a public police report. If the 
government has made information pub- 
licly available, wrote Justice Thurgood 
Marshall, those who publish it should not 
be punished. 

Assessing these decisions, attorney 
Floyd Abrams, a free-speech specialist, 
said they constituted a “reassuring week 
for the First Amendment.” Said he: “The 
court has been considerably more sensi- 
tive to First Amendment rights than to 
other civil-liberties claims. Some of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s appointees have been re- 
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freshingly libertarian in their approach.” 

The court’s attitude, however, was 
strikingly different in last week’s crimi- 
nal-law rulings. In two cases decided by 5- 
to-4 votes, the court handed a major de- 
feat to defendants charged under federal 
drug and racketeering laws—and to their 
attorneys. The high bench ruled that 
prosecutors may confiscate the assets that 
such a person intends to use for his legal 
defense if the property was gained 
through criminal activity. Under the rul- 
ings, the assets may even be temporarily 
frozen before the defendant is tried or 
convicted. Such seizures do not violate the 
Sixth Amendment right to counsel, wrote 
Justice White, because an accused has no 
right “to spend another person’s money 
for services rendered by an attorney, even 
if those funds are the only way that that 
defendant will be able to retain the attor- 
ney of his choice.” Protested dissenting 
Justice Harry Blackmun: “It is unseemly 
and unjust for the Government to beggar 
those it prosecutes in order to disable their 
defense.” 

The decisions were hailed by prosecu- 
tors, who have already relied on the feder- 
al forfeiture provisions to grab more than 
$600 million in property from drug traf- 
fickers. Said Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh: “This is a notable victory in 
the war on drugs.” The rulings were de- 
nounced, however, by defense attorneys 
who fear that the fate of both their liveli- 
hood and their clients may depend on the 
whim of law-enforcement officials. “No 
one who has law school loans, a mortgage 
to pay and kids to feed can afford to prac- 
tice this kind of law anymore,” said Scott 

Wallace of the National Association of 

Criminal Defense Lawyers. Noted Uni- 

versity of Michigan Law Professor Yale 

Kamisar: “The decisions will chill a lot 

of lawyers’ interest in representing de- 

fendants in the very type of complex 
criminal cases where astute and experi- 
enced counsel are most needed.” 

Death-row inmates fared no better 
than drug dealers and racketeers. By a 5- 
to-4 vote, the Justices held that states do 
not have to provide free attorneys to such 
~s, criminals seeking to challenge their 
/ convictions after losing their initial 
/ direct appeals. Observed law profes- 





/ sor Franklin Zimring of the Universi- 
‘ ty of California, Berkeley: “The problem 


of sufficient due process when it comes to 
the death penalty is insoluble. You either 
finance the endless relitigation of these 
cases, or you discriminate against the 
poor.” Two other major capital-punish- 
ment decisions are expected this week, 
along with the anxiously awaited ruling on 
whether abortion should remain constitu- 
tionally protected. —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 











BY TOM CALLAHAN 


he excruciating saga of Pete Rose and 

gambling seemed to be coming to a 
shuddering finish last week. A common- 
pleas judge in Cincinnati was pondering 
whether to issue a temporary restraining 
order—and perhaps turn the Rose inves- 
ligation over to the courts—or leave Rose 
to face Baseball Commissioner A. Bartlett 
Giamatti and the music early this week. 
After four months of husky whispers, the 
worst charges imagined were spoken 
aloud at last. Giamatti’s special investiga- 
tor, John Dowd, asserted in court that he 
has found nine witnesses and enough cor- 
roborating evidence to prove that Rose 
committed baseball's capital crime: from 
1985 through 1987 the hustling heir to Ty 
Cobb routinely bet on his own Cincinnati 
Reds. Even for history’s leading hitter, 
who retired after 24 seasons to manage 
the team in 1987, the prescribed penalty 
would be expulsion from the game 

Dowd offered, as a smoking gun, 
Rose’s fingerprints on betting sheets. 
(Rose has claimed never to have seen the 
sheets before.) A handwriting analyst, 





were written in Rose’s hand. Meanwhile, 
as the two-day hearing adjourned last Fri- 
day, the Reds’ manager was at an auto- 
graph show in Atlantic City, stoically sell- 


“Being fair and legally correct aren't al- 
ways the same thing,” Judge Norbert A. 
Nadel noted, though hoping to be both. 
He promised a decision on Sunday. Rose’s 
hearing before Giamatti was scheduled 
for Monday. Nadel did not have to say the 
stakes were even higher than the legacy of 
a legend, knowing that Rose’s lawyers 
were hoping to “move this lawsuit into 
previously uncharted waters” and chal- 
lenge the very foundation of the game 
Rose’s lawyers want the baseball 
commissioner, the sport's all-powerful 
umpire, to disqualify himself for having 
prejudged the case. At sore issue is an 
April letter, drafted by Dowd but signed 
by Giamatti, that commended the “can- 
did, forthright and truthful” cooperation 
of alleged bookmaker Ron Peters, Rose’s 
principal accuser, who was seeking the 
lightest sentence to a tax-evasion and 
drug-trafficking conviction. The judge 
who received the commissioner's letter 
was so appalled that he turned the sen- 
| tencing over to another jurist (Peters got 
two years) and leveled the loud opinion 
that by vouching for a witness in a case he 
had yet to hear, Giamatti had biased him- 





formerly with the FBI, contends that they | 
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The Darkening Cloud over Pete 


Baseball’s gambling probe of Rose moved toward a grim finale 





~ | self outrageously. George Palmer, a for- 


mer state-appeals-court judge, and Samu- 
el Dash, famed Senate counsel during the 
Watergate hearings, last week took the 
stand on Rose’s behalf to endorse that 
view. They thought Dowd’s 225-page 
finding read less like an investigator's re- 
port than a prosecutor’s indictment. 
Robert G. Stachler, Rose’s advocate 
during the hearings, said, “If there is one 








The manager carried on with his duties in the dugout, but the strain and tension showed 


guably less prolonged and offensive,” he 
was ringing an alarm that has chilled 
baseball since 1920. The Chicago “Black 
Sox” threw the 1919 World Series and al- 
most threw away the public’s confidence 
in the integrity of the game. The club 
owners, acting in concert, created the 
commissioner's office for the explicit pur- 
pose of clearing out the gamblers. With- 
out any process at all, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis expelled everyone in- 
volved in the Black Sox scandal. His ‘40s 
successor, Happy Chandler, gave Brook- 
lyn Dodgers manager Durocher a year’s 
suspension merely for associating with 
gamblers. In the 60s Bowie Kuhn docked 
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American institution that the public ex- 
pects to adhere to the concept of fair play, 
that institution is major-league baseball. 
All we're looking for is a level playing 
field.” Because the controversial Giamatti 
letter predated Dowd’s interview with 
Rose, let alone Giamatti’s hearing (origi- 
nally scheduled for May 25), Stachler ar- 
gued that Rose had already been “found 
in effect guilty.” The captain of baseball's 
squad of attorneys, Louis Hoynes, talked 
about a commissioner with two hats. He 
said Giamatti was wearing his “investiga- 
| tor hat” when he sent the letter, not his 
“final decision-maker hat.” In any event, 
Hoynes argued, baseball proceedings 
were less formal than legal ones, and the 
commissioner of this private organization 
was entitled to “depart from the rules of 
evidence if in his judgment the cause of 
justice will be served.” 

When Hoynes brought up former 
baseball offenders Leo Durocher and 
Denny McLain, who received swifter 
punishments for gambling violations “ar- 
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Moving into uncharted legal waters to challenge the very foundation of the game. 





Detroit Tigers pitcher McLain a half-sea- 
son for making book. 

The “questionable wisdom” of be- 
stowing absolute authority on a single 
person was brought up in passing by U.S. 
district court Judge Frank McGarr in 
1977. But he used that phrase in the pro- 
cess of rejecting a complaint by Oakland 
A’s owner Charlie Finley that Kuhn was 
wrecking him financially by arbitrarily 
keeping him from liquidating his team a 
player at a time. Judge McGarr ruled, “So 
broad and unfettered was the commis- 
sioner's discretion intended to be that the 
owners provided no right of appeal, and 
even took the extreme step of foreclosing 
their own access to the courts.” 

Not being an owner, Rose may say he 
is no party to broad discretions and unfet- 
tered agreements, but distancing himself 
from any baseball tradition might be diffi- 
cult. It is Rose’s place in that tradition, 
the fact that he is an embodiment of his 
game, that makes these circumstances so 
compelling, and so sad. = 
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THE OFFICIAL CAR OF SUMMER. 


All over the world, when this legendary car 
passes on a warm summer day, people in more 
sensible, logical, prudent automobiles turn their 
heads, watch longingly and sigh wistfully. 

If you are among them, please understand 
that we are not for a moment suggesting you 
should throw reason to the wind. Simply that 
you take it for a ride in an Alfa Romeo Spider 


Alfa Romeo Distributors of North America. *See your dealer for details. 


with the top down. 

You will still have the good thinking of a dual 
overhead-cam 4-cylinder engine, four-wheel 
disc braking, and a 3-year/36,000-mile limited 
warranty* to appeal to your sensibilities. Not 
to mention the irrefutable logic of this most 
potent argument: It’s summer. And it’s an 
Alfa Romeo. 1-800-447-4700. 
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Just (Zap!) Like Old Times 








A museum exhibit goes back to the video-game future 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


hey are, in their own way, as much a 

part of TV history as Lucy, Uncle 
Miltie and the Great One. Their names 
were Pinky, Blinky, Inky and Clyde, but 
most people knew them simply as the 
squat, ghostlike monsters who scurried 
around a maze trying to gobble you up in 
the most popular video game of all time, 
Pac-Man. Remember the tinkly comput- 
er tune that signaled the start of each 
game? The “power pellets” that changed 
the monsters’ color to blue and turned the 
chasers into the chased? The animated 
“half-time show” that appeared after two 
mazes were completed (and the even bet- 
ter one—“They Meet”—in the sprightly 
sequel game, Ms. Pac-Man)? 

Hold on to your joysticks, everyone. 








Video-game nostalgia has arrived. Never 
mind that the genre is less than two dec- 
ades old. The first coin-operated video 
game—a rather drab, black-and-white 
job called Computer Space—was intro- 
duced in 1971, to a notably tepid re- 
ception. Since then, arcades have seen a 


parade of breakthrough hits, tech- 
nological advances, a boom period 
and then a falloff in popularity 
Enough has happened, in short, for 
the American Museum of the Mov- 
ing Image to assemble a collection of 
nearly 50 classic video games and 
call it historical scholarship. The ex- 
hibit, Hot Circuits: A Video Arcade, 
complete with earnest musings on 
the sociology of it all, can be seen 
through Nov. 26 on a newly opened 
floor of the museum in Queens, N.Y 

Putting together the retrospec- 
tive was no easy task. Video games 
go in and out of fashion quickly, and 
many of the older models, it turned 
out, were close to extinction. The ex- 
hibit’s organizers spent months can- 
vassing dealers and manufacturers 
in an effort to locate surviving ma- 
chines. “To the people we were deal- 
ing with, 1982 was ancient history,” 
says Rochelle Slovin, the museum's 
director. “So many games were diffi- 
cult to find. Many just got thrown 
out or were repainted.” 

One of the toughest finds was an 





State of the art: blowing away drug dealers in NARC 


by Atari in 1972 and considered the first 
successful video game. The search at one 
point led to a dealer in New York City re- 
puted to have 21 games in his basement; 
unfortunately, the building had been torn 
down three months earlier, and all the 
games were buried under the rubble. The 


museum finally found a Pong machine in 
an arcade operator's collection in Great 
Neck, N.Y., a week and a half before the 
exhibit was to open. The museum also un- 
earthed one of the last surviving copies of 
Death Race, the 1976 game that stirred a 
storm of protests when parents noticed its 
grisly object: to drive a car over as many 
pedestrians as possible, replacing them 
with tombstones. 

Except for a couple of the oldest ma- 
chines, all the games in the show can be 
played by visitors (the $5 admission 
charge—$2.50 for kids—gets you a packet 


of five tokens). Most of the greats and 
near greats are here: Space Invaders, the 
1978 hit that popularized the genre’s sin- 
| gle most enduring theme, warfare in 





original Pong machine, introduced 
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Havens for truancy or precursors of the computer age? 





space; Donkey Kong, whose endearingly 
quirky scenario had a little man racing up 
a skyscraper to rescue a girl from the 
clutches of a giant gorilla; and Tron, the 
only video game that was more popular 
than the movie that inspired it. Special at- 
tention is paid to technological innova- 
tions like the 3-D graphics introduced by 
Subroc 3-D in 1982 and the computerized 
voice in Berzerk, which lured passersby 
when the game was idle by calling out, 
“Coin detected in pocket!” 

The show’s accompanying text is a 
fount of video-game lore. Space Invaders 
was the only game to spawn a physical 
malady recognized by the New England 
Journal of Medicine: Space Invaders’ 
wrist. A programming bug in Defender, 
one of the most complex of the space- 
battle games, made play virtually endless 
once the score reached 900,000 (its mak- 
ers thought no one would ever beat 
60,000). The origin of the odd name Don- 
key Kong is still unclear. Some say Don- 
key came from a Japanese word for stu- 
pid; others claim that the game was 
intended to be called Monkey Kong, but 





its Japanese manufacturers misspelled it 

Video arcades were once viewed by 
parents as the worst havens for truancy 
| and other youthful mischief since the pool 
halls that caused such trouble in River 


City. Today they look like important pre- 
_ Cursors of the computer revolution 
= Would PCs have been so quickly ac- 
= cepted if consumers hadn't first got 
* their computer feet wet with video 
games? Artistically, too, the ma- 
chines often present dazzling dis- 
plays of computerized graphics and 
animation 
Both the graphics and the games 
have steadily grown more sophisti- 
cated. In 720°, players ride a skate- 
board at breakneck speed through 
mazelike city streets. In NARC, the 
newest game on display, a gun- 
wielding cop mows down a horde of 
onrushing drug dealers in various 
seedy locales, from slum street to 
subway platform. Stunning, loony 
stuff. But what NARC lacks is the 
imaginative abstractions of the 
older, less games: the 
swirling, swooping attack forces in 
the space game Galaga (maybe the 
best machine omitted by the exhibit) 
or the kaleidoscope of insect-like 
creatures in the still mesmerizing 
Centipede. Ah, those were the days 
With reporting by William Tynan/ 


realistic 


Queens 
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Kicking Back 


Getting even is no joke for 
Roseanne Barr, who has the 
title role in the upcoming 
movie She-Devil, based on a 
Fay Weldon novel. A lumpen 
housewife, Barr ruthlessly 








retaliates after she loses 
her husband to glamorous 
romance novelist Meryl 
Streep. Sylvia Miles plays 
Streep’s aged mother, and 
Linda Hunt a nurse who be- 
friends Barr. The casting is 
a bit quirky, says director 


Just Good 
Clean Funk 


What’s this? No bad-boy 
leather? No lecherous leer? 
No androgynous undress? 
This is a Prince trans- 
formed. But if the Minne- 
apolis-based funkmeister, 
who just turned 31, is smil- 
ing sweetly, he has good 
reason. His nine songs wril- 
ten for the film Batman are 
raising the pulse of audi- 
ences. His sound-track al- 
bum, which was just re- 
leased last week, has 
already gone platinum. His 
Batdance single, released 
with a racy new video, is 
screeching up the charts 
Holy Grammy nomination, 
sweet Prince! 
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Susan Seidelman (Desperate- 
ly Seeking Susan). “It’s the 
dramatic actress who plays 
the comic role and the com- 
ic actress who plays the se- 
rious role. Mery! is the fun- 
ny one.” But guess who has 
the last laugh 





Face the Nation 


Final Bow 


“It is really the dancers 
whom I'll miss the most.” 
And they will miss Misha, 
as will balletomanes every- 
where. In ten years as 
artistic director of the 
American Ballet Theater, 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, 41, has 
given the company polish 
and new prestige. Last week 
he announced he'll be glis- 
sading aside at the end of its 
1990 season “to pursue other 
professional options.” He’s 
pursuing them already. He 
won a Tony nomination for 
his Broadway acting debut 
in Metamorphosis and last 
week introduced his 
brand of women’s perfume, 
What else?—Misha 


own 


called 





Chanel model INES DE LA FRESSANGE, 31, has won the hearts of 
French mayors. They elected her the new Marianne, the maiden who's 
a treasured national symbol. BRIGITTE BARDOT was a sensual Mari- 
anne in the "70s; CATHERINE DENEUVE lent elegance in the "80s. 
Now busts of Fressange will be placed in French city halls. The choice 
defies history: Marianne represents the spirit of liberté, égalité and 
fraternité, but her modern model belongs to an old aristocratic family. 





| 
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Catch Some Rising Stars 


Can he do it again? FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA'S 1983 film of the 
adolescent cult classic The Outsiders \aunched a group of virtually 
unknown young actors toward stardom. Among the cast: PATRICK 
SWAYZE, EMILIO ESTEVEZ, ROB LOWE and TOM CRUISE. Coppo- 
la's affection for the book is undimmed. It has, he says, “idealism 
and deep, heartfelt human friendship,” and he's revamping the story 
of the tough but sensitive greasers for television with another 
bunch of unknown hopefuls. Write these down—BOYD KESTNER, 
HAROLD P. PRUETT, DAVID ARQUETTE, JAY R. FERGUSON, ROD- 
NEY HARVEY, ROBERT RUSLER—and check again in six years. 








Order, Please! 


The explosive daytime soap 
opera features a shouting 
judge, a snide attorney and a 


lover seeking 
from her ex 


spurned 
$5 million 


It stars William Hurt, 
on location in a Man- 
hattan courtroom, as 
the defendant in a 
real-life melodrama of 
misalliance, Sandra 
Jennings, a former bal- 
let dancer and the 
mother of Hurt’s six- 
year-old son, wants 
half of the $10 million 
the actor has earned 
since 1982. She claims 
they were wed under 
common law; “a spiri- 
tual marriage” was re- 
portedly his term for 
their 24-year relation- 
ship. Playing to a packed 
gallery, Hurt hasn't generat- 
ed so many emotional BTUs 
since Body Heat: he snarled 
at her lawyer, whined to the 
judge and forced a recess by 
refusing to answer questions 





An Actress 
By Any Other 
Name... 


The cheekbones and slant- 
ing green eyes are familiar. 
So is the name. Actress 
Alessandra Mussolini, 24, is 
the niece of Sophia Loren and 
the granddaughter of Benito 
Mussolini. While the former 
connection may be a career 
asset, the latter isn't. Five 
years ago, objections from 
the Italian Jewish communi- 
ty forced her to give up a role 
as a Jewish woman. Now 
she is at work on a film in Is- 
rael, and again she is playing 
a Jew—an Israeli soldier, no 
less. But so far, reports // Du- 
ce’s descendant, “‘people 
have been friendly.” At Je- 
rusalem’s Western Wall, it 
was her limbs, not her lin- 
eage that caused a stir: she 
was handed a shaw! to cover 
her well-exposed legs. 














Child’s Play 


Years ago, as a small child, 
she became upset when an 
art teacher “found my work 
disagreeable.” Now a ma- 
ture and accomplished 14, 
Wang Yani shrugs off criti- 
cism and paints as she 
pleases—a favorite subject 
is the monkey. Last week 
the Chinese prodigy, who 





first put brush to ink at 24, 
became the youngest artist 
ever to have a solo show at 
the Smithsonian Institution 
Despite strained U.S.-China 
relations, she was permitted 
to attend the opening in 


Washington. Perhaps seek- 
ing fresh inspiration, she 
also took in the Baltimore 
aquarium and sampled Pop- 
eyes fried chicken 
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Hot Time in Bed-Stuy Tonight 





DO THE RIGHT THING Directed and Written by Spike Lee 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 


0 


n the hottest day of the year, good peo- 
ple can do bad things. Especially in 


Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brooklyn’s black 

ghetto where the crime rate sizzles and 

hopes evaporate in the summer glare. Spike 

| Lee’s Do the Right Thing is the story ofa day 
in the death of the American Dream 

The day starts calmly enough, as if the 





Os 
Before the conflagration: Aiello, right, with Lee in Sal’s Famous Pizzeria 


member Sally Field told Lee she fought to 
get him a prize. The film’s detractors 
called it facile and irresponsible; Lee re- 
sponded by accusing his critics of racism 
With this week’s U.S. release of Do the 
Right Thing, the furor goes Stateside. Not 
since the Black Panthers cowed Manhat- 
tan’s glitterati 20 years ago has there been 
such a virulent outbreak of radical chic— 
or sO many political-disease detectives 








Whose side is the movie on? Is it a revolutionary scream or a fatalistic shrug? 


people on Lee’s Stuyvesant Avenue are 
the cheerful graduating class of Sesame 
Street. Da Mayor (Ossie Davis) spreads 
inebriated wisdom, Uncle Remus-style 
Sal (Danny Aiello), the Italian American 
who runs the corner pizzeria, brags that 
the locals “grew up on my food.” His de- 
livery boy, Mookie (Lee), doles out advice 
while dodging duties to his girlfriend and 
their child. Radio Raheem (Bill Nunn) 
keeps the block pulsing to the rap song, 
Fight the Power, that bleats from his boom 
box. By day’s end, though, the neighbor- 
| hood has erupted. Sal and Raheem start 
fighting about the loud music: the cops ar- 
rive and, in the struggle, kill Raheem; 
| Mookie throws a trash can through his 
employer's window; the place goes up ina 
puff of black rage 
The rage of race is exactly what has 
stirred a righteous debate over Lee’s mov- 
ie. After it lost the top prize at last 
month’s Cannes Film Festival (to a come- 
dy by another young American, Steven 


Soderbergh’s sex, lies and videotape), jury | Jordan commercials, and with books and 
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ready to stanch the epidemic. A single is- 
sue of the Village Voice ran eight articles 
on the movie, with opinions running from 
raves to cries of “fascist” and “racist.” A 
political columnist for New York maga- 
zine charged that Lee’s film could under- 
mine the New York City mayoral cam- 
paign of a black candidate. Everywhere, 
the film has polarized white liberals for 


| whom Bed-Stuy is as exotic and unknow- 


able as Burkina Faso. Some see Lee as the 
movies’ great black hope: others tut tll 
they're tuckered. A few fear that Do the 
Right Thing could trigger the kind of riot 
it dramatizes and perhaps condones 

The 32-year-old auteur (She's Gotta 








Have It, School Daze) must be enjoying | 
| camera, Lee wants the same thing: to cre- 


his prominence as the angry young man 
of the don't-worry, be-happy ‘80s. Of all 
the blacks who have strutted through the 
studio door that Eddie Murphy kicked 
down, Lee is the one who won't settle for 
being a Murphy manque. Sure, he mar- 
kets himself cannily, as a performer in Air 
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The Making of ... spinoffs of his own 
movies. But Lee will not be ingratiating: 
he wants to be accepted on his own rude 
terms. Same goes for Do the Right Thing. 
To accept the film, though, one must 
first understand its point of view, and that 
is maddeningly difficult. All we know for 
certain is that Do the Right Thing is not 
naturalistic. Golden sunset hues swathe the 
street at 10 in the morning. The color 
scheme is chicly coordinated, as if Jerome 
Robbins’ Sharks and Jets were about to 
dance onscreen; the picture could be called 
Bed-Stuy Story, full of Officer Krupkes and 
kindly store owners. At first, the dilemmas 
are predictably pastel too: populist clichés 
brought to life by an attractive cast. Even 
the racial epithets have a jaunty tinge, as in 
a series of antibrotherhood jokes made by 
blacks, Italians, Hispanics, white cops and 
Korean grocers—the film’s best sequence 
On this street there are no crack dealers, 
hookers or muggers, just a 24-hour deejay 
named Mister Sefor Love Daddy (Sam 
Jackson), who punctuates every mellow 
bellow with “And that’s the truth, Ruth!” 


ut what is the truth of Do the Right 
Thing? Whose side is Lee on? Is the 
movie a revolutionary scream or a fatalistic 
shrug? Lee leaves plenty of hints—contra- 
dictory epigrams from Martin Luther King 
Jr. and Malcolm X, a dedication to families 
of blacks slain by police, graffiti proclaim- 
ing TAWANA [Brawley] TOLD THE 
TRUTH—but no coherent clues. Lee cagily 
provides a litmus test for racial attitudes in 
1989, but he does so by destroying the in- 
tegrity of his characters, black and white 
They vault from sympathetic to venomous 
in the wink of a whim. One minute, Sal de- 
livers a moony monologue about how 
much he loves his black neighbors; the 
next, he is wielding a baseball bat, bound to 
crack skulls. One minute, Mookie urges 
caution; the next, he trashes the one store 
the brothers can call home 
In Hollywood the black man’s burden 
is to be all things to all people: stoic Sidney 
Poitier and sassy Eddie Murphy, angelic 
sitcom kid and fuming rapmaster. Lee's 
movie bravely tries both approaches. It 
gives you sweet, then rancid, but without 
explaining why it turned. He holds the 
film like a can of beer in a paper bag—the 
cool sip of salvation on a blistering day— 
until it is revealed as a Molotov cocktail 
The morning after igniting the riot, 
Mookie slinks back to demand that Sal 
pay him his week’s wages. Behind the 


ate a riot of opinion, then blame viewers 
for not getting the message he hasn't 
bothered to articulate. Though the strate- 
gy may lure moviegoers this long hot sum- 
mer, it is ultimately false and pernicious 
Faced with it, even Mister Sefior Love 
Daddy might say, “Take a hike, Spike!” # 
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to pay full price:’ 







No money down on a 
$399/month lease. 


Or 4.9% we financing. 


The road challenges. The car responds. __ is even more affordable. For a limited Extremely competitive lease arrange- 
It's easy. Better than that: it’s fun. time, Sterling is offering remarkable ments on all 827s, including, until 
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WORN SHOCKS 
DONT KNOW WHEN TO STOP 


Worn shocks affect braking distance. 
Shocks and struts do a lot more than just improve the way your car rides. 
They also help your car stop. That's because new shocks and struts help 
eep a car's tires on the road better than worn shocks and struts. 
And the better your tires hold the road, the better 
your car brakes and handles. 

So if you want to improve the way your car stops, stop by your Monroe® 

ride expert for a shock and strut inspection today. 
America Rides Monroe 


=MONROE® 
SHOCKS & STRUTS 
Monroe Auto Equipment on 


Division of Tenneco Automotive 


























Murder at Sea 


by Martin Cruz Smith 
Random House; 386 pages; $19.95 








BY PAUL GRAY 





n Gorky Park (1981), Martin Cruz 

Smith showed a good way to turn one 
among the thousands of detective novels 
published annually into a runaway best 
seller. The three crucial steps: 1) construct 
a plot with plenty of corpses and exfoliat- 
ing complexities; 2) provide a beleaguered 
and therefore sympathetic hero, one 
whose problem involves not only solving a 
crime but avoiding extermination by a 
small army of people who do not wish the 
truth to be known; 3) set the action in a 
place that is inaccessible and romantical- 
ly forbidding—in the case of Gorky Park, 
Moscow and environs. 

These days, the Soviet Union and its 
capital evoke less mystery and fewer per- 
turbations than they did eight years ago. 
Gorbachev and glasnost have helped see 
to that. But Smith’s formula for success 
ought to remain valid if a suitable substi- 
tution can be found for step 3. In Polar 
Star, Smith finds it. One dead body leads 
to others, along an arc of increasing men- 
ace and violence. Arkady Renko, the in- 
trepid police investigator of Gorky Park, 
reappears, again called to rescue a situa- 
tion that shadowy, powerful forces may 
not want to be saved. 

Only the venue has changed. Instead 
of Moscow, Renko must navigate the in- 
tricacies of the Polar Star, a huge Soviet 
factory ship plying the waters of the Be- 
ring Sea. Its mission is both prosaic and 
delicate. It must gather and process 
50,000 tons of seafood to contribute to the 
nourishing of the Soviet people. But its 
suppliers, who do the actual fishing in ex- 
change for cash, are American trawlers. 

This joint commercial venture be- 
tween historic enemies takes place in one 
of the earth’s chillier, less hospitable lo- 
cales. And when a huge net full of an in- 
coming catch drops the body of Zina Pa- 
tiashvili onto the deck of the Polar Star, 
the whole enterprise becomes icier still. 
Patiashvili had been a popular member of 
the Polar Star work force, dishing up food 
in the mess and making herself available 
to a goodly number of male comrades on 
board and, so rumor has it, to more than a 
few visiting American fishermen. 

Her lifeless reappearance raises a 
number of troubling questions. Murder? 
Bad. Suicide? Much better. In the good 
old days, the inconvenient matter could 
have been put on ice until the ship re- 
turned to its home port of Vladivostok, 
where the official party whitewash would 








Smith in California: Renko to the rescue 
An arc of increasing menace and violence. 


have explained everything. Not now. The 
ship’s captain understands the new reali- 
ties: “The problem is the Americans. 
They will watch to see whether we con- 
duct an open and forthright 
investigation.” 

That calls for Arkady Renko, who 
happens, by chance and Smith's ingenu- 
ity, to be a lowly worker on the ship’s 
“slime line,” hacking up fish and hunker- 
ing down from further recriminations for 
his dogged sleuthing in Gorky Park. Con- 
vinced that his investigating days are 
over, Renko neither seeks nor wants this 
assignment, which threatens his anonym- 
ity and possibly his safety. Significant 
people on the ship would also like to see 
him remain hidden and humbled. One of 
his enemies-to-be reminds him of his ex- 
pulsion from the only group that truly 
matters in the Soviet Union. Renko re- 
plies, “Membership in the Party was too 
great an honor. I could not bear it.” 

Renko’s laconic sense of the ridicu- 
lous endeared him to millions of Western 
readers during his last adventure and will 
no doubt do so again. “In irony,” he re- 
marks about his homeland, “we lead the 
world.” There is, it must be added, some- 
thing incongruous in a character who so 
diligently labors for a political system that 


tries to crush him. When one character | 


asks why he so stubbornly pursues the 
facts, Renko replies, “That’s a mystery to 
us all.” And hardly the only one in this ac- 
tion-heavy novel. If anything, the plot of 
Polar Star can seem, to the jaundiced eye, 
a trifle rigged, with shocks occurring at 
metronomic intervals. Such objections, 
though, are likely to crop up only when 
the novel has been finished and set aside. 
In the full rush of the chase, Smith and 
Renko still seem irresistible. we 
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Slaves Laugh 


THE RAINY SEASON: HAITI SINCE 
DUVALIER 

by Amy Wilentz; Simon & Schuster 
427 pages; $19.95 


hen Amy Wilentz first visited Haiti 

in 1986, she expected to find a land 
terrorized by President-for-Life Jean- 
Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier and his 
dreaded Tontons Macoutes. As it hap- 
pened, she landed at Port-au-Prince Air- 
port three days before Duvalier was hus- 
tled off to exile in France. Instead of a 
country bowed under tyranny, Wilentz 
found one struggling with the uncertain- 
ties of revolution. 

“Everything was at a boil,” she felt, 
“and I couldn’t stay away.” Eventually 
Wilentz quit her job as a TIME staff writer 
to live in Haiti for nearly two years. The 
end result, The Rainy Season, is a portrait 
of post-Duvalier Haiti that verges on the 
Didionesque. Which is to say, it has 
sharply observed accounts of such local 
color as voodoo and zombis, and a tone of 
cool detachment mixed with scorn for the 
social wreckage spawned by even well-in- 
tentioned American meddling. Yet at its 
narrative best The Rainy Season is the 
kind of world-class reportage that de- 
serves honor as history's first draft. 

Haiti, Wilentz writes, is a land where 
“misery walked around the place like a live 
being.” For the country’s poor, Duvalier’s 
end meant not liberty but new masters: 
generals who promised elections that were 
scarred by terror, intimidation and fraud. 

Nothing had changed, except the birth 
of hope. Its harbinger is a frail, shy Sale- 
sian priest, Jean- - 
Bertrand Aristide. A F| 
charismatic preacher 
of liberation theology, 
Aristide was spokes- 
man for Ti Legliz— 
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the slums, in contrast 
to the grand official 
church of Haiti’s tem- 
porizing bishops and 
its French-speaking 
“mulatto élite.” Yet 
even Aristide ends as 
one more victim of Haiti's misery. Army 
goons burn his church, murdering many of 
his congregants, and Aristide eventually 
becomes a priest sans pulpit when the Sale- 
sians dismiss him for being too political. 
What sustains Wilentz’s own cautious 
hope for Haiti is the energy of its people, 
who have somehow learned the art of sur- 
viving. Haiti, she writes, “made me think 
of the laughter of slaves”—but slaves, she 
all but adds, who will someday find their 
way to freedom. —By John Elson 
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How far have we really come 
since our first ancestors began 
scribbling on cave walls? 

Will a clear understanding of 
where man has been offer us a 
window into the future which we 
are all going to share? 

It is in the spirit of these 
persisting questions that Time- 
Life books presents Time Frame, 
a series covering no less a topic 
than the history of the world from 


the dawn of man to the nuclear age. 


Through text, art and lavish 
color photographs, these unique 
books will let you experience what 
it was actually like to live in dif- 
ferent ages. Find out when ancient 
cultures arose, how they flourished 
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and why they eventually declined. 

Unlike traditional history 
books which document events of 
just one region or people, Time 
Frame provides you with an over- 
view of important happenings 
over a given period. 

You'll learn, for example, that 
during the time Confucius was 
teaching in China, the Buddha was 
born in India and the Greeks were 
experimenting with a form of 


government which would give rise 
to our modern democracy. 

Your introduction to the 
series begins with The Age of God- 
Kings 3000-1500 BC. 

Walk with pharaohs in the 
grand palaces of Egypt. Explore 
the mysteries of Stonehenge. 
Ride onto the battlefield with the 
first bronze weapons. 

You'll see what everyday life 
was like, not just for the important 


and powerful but also for the slaves, 


soldiers and common citizens of 
the ancient world. 
camine The Age of God-Kings 
for ten days free. Jj Tinefrane 390 
You can keep it for wae 
just $14.99 plus 
shipping and hand- 
ling —or return it 
with no obligation. 
One new volume 


will come about every other month. 
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F CIVILIZATION 
TO FINISH. 


Future titles include: The Barbarian 
Tides 1500-600 BC, A Soaring Spirit 
600-400 BGs, The Colonial Over- 
lords, 1850-1900, and The Shadow of 
Tefroe 4014820 i Timeframe AB 1825-1858 
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the Dictators 1925-1950. Keep only 
the ones you want. Cancel anytime. 
To get The Age of God-Kings, 

send in the re rd or fill in the 
coupon below. But you'd better 
act without delay. You don’t have 
all the time in the world —yet 

I would like to have The 

3000-1500 Be 


Frame 


| 10-day examination 


Simy int 
series. Please send it t 
nd future vol 


umes under the term cribed in this ad 
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ADCAP 


Humorist DAVE BARRY has a 
Pulitzer Prize for distinguished 
commentary, but he refuses 

to give it back 





BY JESSE BIRNBAUM | 


A 41-year-old Miami Herald writer and author of the 
soon-to-be-notorious book Dave Barry Slept Here assaults 
the truth regularly through his weekly column, which ap- 
pears in more than 150 helpless newspapers. 





Q. The subtitle of your book is A Sort of History of the United 
States, but some people will find it sort of upsetting. You say 
that the First Amendment guarantees the right of religious 
groups, “no matter how small or unpopular, to hassle you in air- 
ports.” You explain that radio works “by means of long invisible 
pieces of electricity (called ‘static’) shooting through the air un- 
til they strike your speaker and break into individual units of 
sound (‘notes’) small enough to fit inside your ear.” Why are you 
trashing history and science? 

A. I guess because high school textbooks stink. Also, we are 
constantly told that American students are even stupider 
than we thought. So I’m just dumping on the whole idea 
that we need to make our kids smarter, by putting out a 
book that will clearly not do that. 


Q. Would it be ungracious to suggest that your humor is a trifle 
sophomoric? 

A. Yes. Anyway, I like sophomoric humor. Sophomoric is 
often used as a pejorative term, but I myself remember 
laughing pretty hard as a sophomore. 


Q. Your writing shows an extraordinary gift for metaphor. 
A. Really? No one’s ever accused me of that. 


Q. Well, your imagery is rather startling. 
A. You're easily amused. I can see that. 


Q. | quote: “The United States tried, by depressing the clutch of 
diplomacy and downshifting the gearshift lever of rhetoric, to 
remain neutral.” Also: In 1929 the nation’s economy “was re- 
vealed to be merely a paper tiger with feet of clay living in a 
straw house of cards that had cried ‘wolf’ once too 
often.” 

A. Yeah. Well, I see a lot of manuscripts written by peo- 











Interview 


ple who are hilariously inept with literary devices, be- 
cause they try so hard to be ept. 


Q. The dust jacket of your new book says that the Pulitzer com- 
mittee “must have been drunk out of their minds” when they 
gave you the prize. What ever do you think possessed the 
Pulitzer jury to give you a prize? 

A. Let’s be honest. Nothing I've ever written fits the defini- 
tion “distinguished commentary.” But I can explain. The 
Pulitzer is judged by people who are undergoing two ex- 
tremely stressful things at the same time. One, they're in 
New York City; and two, they're reading Pulitzer Prize en- 
tries, which are often written for the purpose of winning Pu- 
litzer Prizes. Whole forests could be saved if we didn’t actu- 
ally put these in the newspaper and just sent them straight to 
the Pulitzer jurists instead. So these people have to read hun- 
dreds of heavy, huge entries, every one of them earthshak- 
ingly important. And that makes them really hostile toward 
journalism in general. Then they have to go out into the 
streets of New York and get into the subway at rush hour 
both ways. One of my entries was a vicious and unfair attack 
on New York City, and the other was a vicious and unfair 
attack on the Pulitzer Prizes. So they gave me the prize for 
distinguished commentary. People often confuse it with the 
Nobel Prize. Not that I’m giving it back. 


Q. More's the pity. I see that you write many unkind things about 
well-known personalities—Nixon, Carter, Reagan, especially 
Geraldo Rivera. Why do you keep picking on Geraldo? 

A. For the same reason, basically, that you step on cock- 
roaches. Geraldo is so self-righteous. If he would just say, 
“You know what? We're going to have a neat show today, 
and maybe you'll get to see a woman’s breasts.” But in- 
stead, he says, “We're going to talk about this cult that 
stabbed the kids and cut the kids’ noses off, and you'll get to 
actually see a picture of it. It will be really neat.” Geraldo 
has that certain je ne sais quoi. For want of a better word, I 
would call him a jerk. 


Q. Tell me about your first writing job. 

A. I worked for a little newspaper in West Chester, Pa., 
called the Daily Local News. And it was just like what you 
would think the Daily Local News would be. I covered end- 
less hearings. Our favorite verb was air. ZONERS AIR PLAN. 
HEARING AIRS ZONING. It was classic small-town journal- 
ism, and I really loved that job. Then I went to the Associ- 
ated Press in Philadelphia, and I really, really hated it. For- 
tunately, I got another job, and I spent the next eight years 
teaching effective-writing seminars to business 
people. 

I'd lecture a bunch of chemists or engineers about the 
importance of not saying “It would be appreciated if you 
would contact the undersigned by telephone at your earli- 
est possible convenience,” and instead saying ‘Please call 
me as soon as you can,” which was revealed wisdom to 
these people. 


Q. How did this lead to your writing a humor column? 

A. Thad a lot of time on my hands, so I asked the editor at 
the Daily Local News, “Why don’t I write a column for 
you?” I started the column for $22 a week. It was usually 
very misleading, inaccurate and often quite offensive and 
irresponsible. Then the Miami Herald offered me a job. 
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Q. Why is Miami funny? 

A. It’s just a bizarre mixture of cultures. There are evi- 
dently cultures where it is considered basically good eti- 
quette to keep your left-turn signal on at all times. Then 
there are people who feel it’s important to buy the largest 
possible car, the kind you can land aircraft on top of with 
no problem, and they drive them incredibly slowly. At 
the same lime, there are people who cannol imagine go- 
ing less than 70 m.p.h., including in their driveways 
Then the politics here is amazing. I mean, we have rallies 
here for the right to sacrifice chickens. 


Q. What subject draws the most mail? 
A. Any time I write about dogs. People just love dogs. A lot 
of people liked my piece Can New York Save liself? 


Q. That was cited by the Pulitzer committee. Some folks 
thought it was particularly nasty. | quote: “Times Square . . . is 
best known as the site where many thousands of people gather 
each New Year's Eve for a joyous and festive night of public uri- 
nation ... It also serves as an important cultural center where 











patrons may view films such as Sex Aliens, Wet Adulteress, | 


and, of course, Sperm Busters.” It seems that you try to be as 
provocative and as offensive as possible. Doesn't your editor 
object? 

A. My editor, Gene Weingarten, is actually probably 


less tasteful than I am, if such a thing is possible. He will | 
| will do that. Otherwise, I'm a great guy a 


edit me for humor, but virtually never for taste 





“I once asked the 
Herald’s lawyer, ‘How 
come I never get sued?’ 
He said, ‘What makes 
you think you never 

get sued?’” 


Q. Have you ever been sued for libel? 

A. I’ve certainly been threatened enough 
times. I once asked the Herald's lawyer, 
“How come I never get sued?” He said, 
“What makes you think you never get 
sued?” 


Q. How would you describe your style? 
A. My theory about humor, to the extent I 
have one, is that it’s fear that the world is not 
very sane or reliable or organized and that 
its not controlled by responsible people. 
Anything can happen to you, and you have 
no say in it, and it could be bad. What a hu- 
morist does is sort of poke through that. You 
get on an airplane, and if you're like me, you 
have no idea how an airplane could possibly 
fly and every fiber in your body tells you it 
can’t. Nothing you've ever seen that heavy 
can fly. You get on there with all these other 
people convinced of exactly the same thing, 
but you say, “Well, it must be able to fly. 
= Look at the guy up there with the short hair- 
= cut, the military bearing. Scientists built 
this, it must work.” And the humorist says, 
“Nah, it probably really can’t fly. You're right to be afraid 
of the airplane—it’s probably going to crash, and you're go- 
ing to die.” People laugh because it's easier to laugh than to 
really admit they're afraid. But I don’t think I’m the first 
person to observe the close connection between fear and 
laughter 


Q. What is it you like least about yourself? 

A. Well, sometimes I've been very meanspirited for the 
sake of a joke, and I've regretted it. I once made fun of an 
organization called People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals. I told how this group had bought seven lobsters 
from the tank in a Chinese restaurant, flew them up to 
Maine and set them free in the ocean. I figured that now 
they'll be recaptured by lobstermen, resold to the Chinese 
restaurant, rereleased by the People for Ethical Treatment 
of Animals, and the life cycle will continue. I dumped pret- 
ty hard on that group. I knew nothing about them. Nobody 
wrote me saying “You scumbag.” But some people said, 
“We thought your column was kind of funny, but you don’t 
know anything about us, and this is what we're all about.” I 
thought, I could have written that same thing without slim- 
ing that organization, which actually represents some 
things that I think are good. I still think the event was 
worth making fun of, but I shouldn't have lumped those 
people in with the whole animal-rights thing as brusquely 
as I did. I try to avoid it now, but there’s a side of me that 
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Room Service? 
‘Get Me Milk 
And Cookies _ 


Hotels are discovering a big 
market in little guests 
ot too long ago, parents traveling 


fed with small children smuggled them 

into luxury hotels like illegal pets. Most did | 
not dare venture into the dining rooms for | 
fear of waiters who sneered, diners who 
scowled and menus with nothing resem- 
bling a hamburger in any language. But 
now the baby boomers, that bulky and in- 
sistent generation, are traveling with their 
youngsters in tow—and once more trans- 
forming an industry that is intent on meet- 
ing their every need. The travel business 
will never be the same again. 

At the stately Four Seasons Clift Ho- 
tel in San Francisco, children are greeted 
by name at the check-in desk and treated 
as honored guests. Their private room 
($175 a night) connects with Mom and 
Dad's ($235 for a deluxe room) and comes | 
equipped with tiny terry robes and teddy 
bears. Instead of mints on the pillows, 
children find Oreos or Blue Chip cookies 
and milk after a night on the town. One 
call to housekeeping will produce not only 
fresh towels and ice cubes, but also games, 
books, diapers and the use of a Nintendo 
video game. A pediatrician is on call 
round the clock. “Our business has dou- 
bled,” says general manager Stan Brom- 
ley, who began emphasizing service to 
children about two years ago. “We gave 
away 1,200 comic books in 1988—more | 
than we sell orders of caviar.” 

Though the Clift has taken pamper- 
ing to an extreme, its efforts are now typi- 





Nightcap, anyone? Children’s robes and bedtime snacks at the Clift 
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cal of an industry that once merely toler- 
ated children. Nearly 80% of U.S. hotels 
offer kids-stay-free programs to guests, 
according to the American Hotel & Motel 
Association. Many also provide baby- 
sitting services, day care and activities 
from cooking classes in the hotel kitchen 
to kite flying. Many airlines, meanwhile, 
allowed children to fly free last spring, 
and some are still offering substantial dis- 
counts. Delta hands out Mickey Mouse vi- 
sors, Alaska Airlines provides pencils and 
slates, and Midway Airlines serves up 
children’s meals on Frisbees 

Among the first to jump into this new 
market niche was perhaps the least likely 
Club Med. Once the ultimate swinging 
adult summer camp, Club Med saw its 
customers growing up and recognized 
that many baby boomers did not want to 
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Not for singles only: a Club Med in Florida now entertains family-style 








» 5 - 
Campers and Indians: story time at the Hyatt Regency in Scottsdale, Ariz. 


have to choose between their travel fanta- 
sies and time with their children. By in- 
troducing Baby Clubs, Mini Clubs and 
children’s programs at 40 locations world- 
wide, Club Med has become a leader in 
family vacations. Other luxury resorts 
have followed suit. The Village at Smug- 
glers’ Notch in Vermont even offers a 
money-back guarantee: “If your child for 
some reason doesn’t enjoy all the activi- 
ties we have planned, we will refund that 
portion of your package fee.” 

Even more remarkable is the effort of 
traditional business hotels to cater to fam- 
ilies. By one estimate, as many as 10% of 
all business trips include children. At large 
medical and other professional conven- 
tions, up toa third of participants bring the 
family. In a highly competitive industry, 
hoteliers have found that children’s ser- 


“i a 

















vices can help win loyal business travelers 
and lure future customers into the fold. “If 
we hook them now, we've got them later in 
life,” says Hyatt Hotels president Darryl 
Hartley-Leonard. “This is going to become 
the way of life in the travel business—offer 
a specialty product line for children, and 
you build brand loyalty.” 

Working parents will often try to 
combine business trips with family time 
by tacking a long weekend at the end ofa 
Stay. “We used to be empty on weekends,” 
observes John Norlander, president of the 
Radisson Hotel chain in Minneapolis. 
“Now the yuppies have helped solve the 





a guilt complex or what, but they're look- 
ing for opportunities to have quality expe- 
riences with their kids.” 

Perhaps the most ambitious of all the 
children’s programs is Hyatt Hotel’s new 
Camp Hyatt, available at 97 hotels and re- 
sorts. After a year of testing, Camp Hyatt 
made its national debut last month as a 
way for children to be merrily distracted 
while their parents attend meetings, go 
sight seeing or just soak by the pool. Camp- 
ers can pan for gold at the Hyatt Regency 
Denver, ride a gondola in Scottsdale, Ariz., 
take hula lessons in Maui, Hawaii. Says 
Hartley-Leonard, himself the father of two 
frequent flyers: “We did it for a lot of rea- 
sons, including damage control.” 


he luxury hotels are not alone in their 

new marketing strategies. Some econ- 
omy hostelries not only allow children to 
stay free in their parents’ room but let them 
eat free as well. “We don’t lose money,” 
says Steve Cavaluzzi, manager of the Ra- 
mada Hotel Classic in Albuquerque. “It’s a 
hell of an attraction.” Others try to make 
hotel dining less forbidding to the littlest 
guests. The Holiday Inn in Orlando has a 
dining room with down-scaled furniture 
for tots. California’s Ramada Maingate 
Anaheim, across the street from Disney- 
land, even offers a McDonald’s room-ser- 
vice menu. 

Also attractive to traveling parents are 
the new all-suite hotels. Originally de- 
signed for business people, the suites lend 
themselves to both conducting business 
and personal privacy. But they are perfect 
for families with children too. “The appeal 
of suites is savings and security,” says 
Kathy Seal of Hotel/ Motel Management, a 
trade newspaper. “No longer do you have 
to rent two rooms for a family of four.” 

Delighted as peripatetic parents are 
with these developments, some other travel- 
ers are not likely to be quite so thrilled. 
Whether traveling for business or pleasure, 
many people may prefer the sedate elegance 
of the bygone hotels to the merriment of 
summer camp. Perhaps eventually the trav- 
el industry will notice a market for mature- 
guests-only resorts and cruises—but proba- 
bly not until the baby boomers’ kids are 
teenagers. —-By Nancy Gibbs. Reported by Idelle 








problem. I don’t know whether they have 








Have you ever wesited our oldtime distillery? If nat, we hope to see you one of these days. 


JACK DANIELS DISTILLERY is a peaceful pla 


where older men talk and younger men listen. 


a) 
n 


Life is slower in the Tennessee hills, so there's 
plenty of time for conversation. We like it that 
way, because our veteran employees sal 
can teach all they know to newer men 
breaking in. You see, each of our 
oldtimers are aware of the standards 
Jack Daniel himself sec down. And — 
after a sip of our whiskey, you'll 
know why we don’t want them 
forgotten. 


SMOQTH SIPPIN’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey © 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) © Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
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The Return of Van Cliburn 


He still plays wonder fully, but it’s still Tchaikovsk y 


| a | never abandoned the stage, 
I never left the stage, I 
only took time,” said Van Cli- 
burn, who had not appeared in a 
public concert or made a record- 
ing in nearly eleven years. It 
was 2:30 a.m., Cliburn’s favored 
hour for interviews, since he 
usually sleeps from 5 in the 
morning to | in the afternoon 
As he talked about his return to 
the stage that he had never left, 
he grew increasingly adamant 
| “I never retired, and I don’t 
think that classical musicians 
do. It’s unthinkable.” 
The legendary pianist, who 
became a cold war hero by his 





The pianist performing his « old-time specialty in Philadelphia 





spectacular victory at the Tchai- 

| kovsky International Competi- 
tion in Moscow in 1958, reappeared at the 
Mann Music Center in Philadelphia last 
week, and it all seemed true. He had not 
retired. The previous eleven years melted 
away; indeed, the previous 31 years melt- 
ed away. The lanky 6-ft. 4-in. frame had 
filled out a bit, and the wavy blond hair 
was now speckled with gray, but when 
Cliburn, 54, once again sailed into the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto No. | in B-Flat Mi- 
nor, he demonstrated that neither age nor 
idleness had diminished his extraordinary 
technique. The thundering octaves still 
thundered; the glittering passage-work 
still glittered. More important, he played 
this mindlessly beautiful showpiece with a 
lifetime of love. 


Understandably so. It was the first 


RESIGNED. Barry Switzer, 51, as head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Oklahoma; 
in Norman, Okla, Although the Sooners 
ran up three national championships dur- 
ing Switzer’s 16 years as head coach, the 
team was put on three years’ probation in 
December by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association for recruiting viola- 
tions. Five former players have been 
charged with crimes ranging from co- 
caine selling to sexual assault 


CONVICTED. Patrick Swindall, 38, former 
two-term Republican Congressman from 
Georgia; of nine counts of lying to a feder- 
al grand jury about a money-laundering 
scheme: in Atlanta. Swindall lost a re- 
election bid last November after it was re- 
vealed that he had attempted to get an 
$850,000 loan from an Internal Revenue 


“T think I'll just ease into the water.” 


concerto he ever learned, at age 12, under 
the watchful eye of his mother. It won him 
first place in a statewide Texas competi- 
tion. He played it again to win the Leven- 


| tritt Award in 1954 and again in Moscow 


Milestones 


After his ticker-tape parade up Broad- 
way, his debut recording became the first 
classical disk ever to reach sales of $1 mil- 
lion, and it featured, of course, the dear 
old Tchaikovsky 

Even then, even among admiring crit- 
ics, there were grumblings about his reluc- 
tance to develop a broader repertoire 
“The young man will have to make up his 
mind,” said one, “whether he wants to be 
an artist or a flesh-and-blood jukebox.” 
Though Cliburn went on performing as 
many as 100 concerts a year for the next 


Service agent who claimed to have access 
to drug funds. Swindall faces ten months 
to five years in jail on each count 


DIED. John Matuszak, 38, wild-man football 
player turned film actor (Caveman); after 
a heart attack; in Burbank, Calif. A well- 
traveled lineman when the Oakland 
Raiders signed him as a free agent in 
1976, Matuszak, with his manic personal- 
ity, defined the outlaw image of the team. 
which he helped win two Super Bowls 
(1977 and 1981). He retired in 1983 


DIED. Charles Mohr, 60, former correspon- 
dent for TIME and the New York Times; 
of a heart attack; in Bethesda, Md. Along 
with that of Neil Sheehan, David Halber- 
stam and others, Mohr’s early reporting 
from Viet Nam was often sharply at odds 


Music ——— 


| two decades (which did include some Mo- 
zart, Chopin, Prokofiev), the authoritative 
New Grove Dictionary has summed up his 
fading career by saying that “he could not 
cope with the loss of freshness; his ... 
playing took on affectations 
He stopped performing in 1978.” 
He first thought about stop- 
ping in 1974, when his father 
died, and then his manager, Sol 
Hurok. “I adored both of them,” 
he says. “It was really quite a 
blow.” And the virtuoso circuit 
was exhausting. “The life of a 
musician is the most solitary life 
Sometimes I did find it very dif- 
ficult." Cliburn never made any 
sharp break, just gradually 
stopped accepting new engage- 
ments, spent more time visiting 
friends (he lives with his mother, 
Rildia Bee, now 92), composing 
piano pieces, buying English an- 
tiques, presiding over the qua- 
drennial piano competition that 
bears his name, working out, en- 
joying himself. “I am the furthest thing 
from a recluse,” he says. And somehow 


Then what inspired his return to the 
stage? “I don’t know,” he says. “I was in- 
vited. I think I'll just ease into the water.” 
Still reliving the past, he plans to per- 
form in Moscow on July 2-3. And there is 
talk of new recordings. Pressed for details, 
Cliburn shuts off the questions by turning 
to poetry. “I have been writing poetry,” he 
says. “Oh, listen, from the time I was 14, 
I've loved poetry. Lord Byron is a great fa- 
vorite of mine. “Who can curiously be- 
hold/ The smoothness and the sheen of 
beauty’s cheek,/ Nor feel the heart can 
never all grow old?’ ~ By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Fort Worth 


| the first year off stretched into eleven 


with the optimistic Government line. 
Mohr angrily resigned as TIME Hong 
Kong bureau chief in 1963 after the news- 
magazine published an article highly crit- 
ical of the Saigon press corps. 


DIED. LF. Stone, 81, maverick journalist 
whose biweekly newsletter became one of 
the capital's most influential publications; 
of a heart attack: in Boston. Proud of his 
exclusion from the Establishment press, 
“Izzy” Stone pored over public documents 
to come up with exclusives other journal- 
ists had missed. In his later years he 
taught himself classical Greek, using the 
knowledge to land “one last scoop”: The 
Trial of Socrates, a 1988 book in which 
Stone portrayed the philosopher as an éli- 
tist whose contempt for average Athe- 
nians compelled them to execute him. 
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- Theater 


A Trio of Triumphs in London | 





Britain's best gets better—with a little help from Americans 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


here does Dustin Hoffman, 

Hollywood's hottest leading 
actor, go to try his hand at Shake- 
speare? Where does composer An- 
drew Lloyd Webber, who has had 
six megamusicals on Broadway in 
the ‘80s, launch his latest? Where 
does American playwright Martin 
Sherman (Bent) debut a work about 
his countrymen in exile? 

The answer in each case: Lon- 
don. As a result, the city’s ever thriv- 
ing stage scene has hit its high point 
of the past few years. The leading trio 
of shows is better than anything 
revival, new musical or new play 
offered in New York City this past 
season, and London’s other offerings 
far exceed Broadway’s current roster 
in both quality and quantity. More 
shows are running in the West End 
this week than appeared on Broad- 
way during the entire past season 

The most eagerly anticipated ar- 
rival, Lloyd Webber's Aspects of Love, is 
also the best. Adapted from a 1955 novel 
by Britain’s David Garnett, it is a rueful 
and autumnal meditation on romance as 
a process of teaching, almost of parenting 
Five characters of widely varying ages en- 
twine, sort themselves out and entwine in 
new pairings over decades. This sophisti- 
cated material is handled with cunning 
naiveté. Lloyd Webber's score, character- 
istically, consists mostly of a few much re- 
peated tunes: Love Changes Everything, 
Seeing Is Believing and Life Goes On, Love 
Goes Free. All three rank among the pret- 
tiest he has written, and this time they are 
in the service of a coherent, defily han- 
died narrative 

Whose narrative is hard to say. No 
one is credited with writing the book. The 
wry and suave lyrics are attributed to Don 
Black, who was Lloyd Webber's main col- 
laborator on Song and Dance, and to 
Charles Hart, whose words were the 
weakest part of Lloyd Webber's Phantom 
of the Opera. Major contributions were 
surely made by the composer and by di- 
rector Trevor Nunn, and the storytelling 
is also enhanced by Maria Bjérnson’s 
dreamlike designs. They shift fluidly from 
a naturalistic mansion courtyard to a 
mountain range at sunset conveyed by 
just a jagged line of reddish purple across 
a backdrop of black. The performers all 
act as ably as they sing, notably Michael 
Ball as the doomed boyish hero who ages 
into embittered manhood, Ann Crumb as 





No disappointment: Dustin Hoffman, right, as Shylock 


the woman with whom everyone falls in 
love but who loves herself more than any 
of them, Kathleen Rowe McAllen as a 
pansexual avant-garde sculptor, and Ke- 
vin Colson, an eleventh-hour replacement 
for Roger Moore as an urbane older man 
much valued for his money 

Playwright Sherman, who has not 
made much ofa splash in the decade since 
Bent, provides in A Madhouse in Goa the 
best new play of a fecund London year 
that has already brought new efforts from 
half-a-dozen top dramatists. Structurally, 





McAllen and Colson in Aspects 


Topping anything offered on Broadway 





Sherman’s show is two one-acts, but they 
are linked by one of the cleverest devices 
in memory. The first piece, A Table for a 
King, is an exquisitely painful tale of be- 
trayals involving a pathetically dignified 
Mississippi matron, a sweetly awk- 
ward American college boy recover- 
® ing from a thwarted homosexual in- 
fatuation, a casually seductive 
waiter and the sly, implacable own- 
* er of a Greek-island hotel where all 
the characters are living. 

Having enlisted the audience's 
sympathies, and its knowing nods 
that the first playlet shows what life 
is really like, Sherman reveals in the 
second half that Table is not reality 
but invention—the plot, in fact, of a 
famous "60s novel that a Hollywood 
producer proposes to contort into 
an MTV-influenced musical. Sher- 
man’s sprawling, ambitious piece has 
any number of themes, most power- 
fully the idea that art comforts us by 
letting us focus on microcosmic di- 
sasters so that we can ignore the 
global ones. Dominating an excep- 
tional cast are Rupert Graves as the 
young artist of the first half and the 
producer-despoiler of the second, Ian 
Sears as the misleadingly lightheart- 
ed waiter, and Vanessa Redgrave, 

managing an impeccable pair of American 
accents as the Mississippi woman and then 
a free-spirited New Yorker | 
The prospect of seeing Hoffman on 
Stage as Shylock—or perhaps as anything 
at all—prompted Londoners to buy out 
essentially the entire four-month run of 
The Merchant of Venice, giving the play 
the largest advance sale of any nonmusi- 
cal show in West End history, For once 
the actual event is no disappointment, al- 
though in director Peter Hall’s shrewd 
reading the play is more comedy than 
tragedy and focuses more on Portia 
(played by Geraldine James of TV's The 
Jewel in the Crown) than on Shylock 
Hoffman carefully modulates his five 
scenes, using familiar but effective ges- 
tures: the shy grin, the hunch of the shoul- 
ders, the sudden stare, the deliberate mo- 
notonous thud to denote anger. His | 
performance, anything but a star turn, is 
intelligent, confident and touching. Hoff- 
man brings to mind his ingratiating Willy | 
Loman in Death of a Salesman or, even 
more strongly, his film work in Straw 
Dogs as a quiet man driven beyond endur- | 
ance into mayhem. The show never stints 








| on the virulent anti-Semitism of Shake- 


speare’s world, although Hall employs 
subtle staging and lighting cues to mollify 
modern spectators’ disquiet at the injus- | 
tice of the ending. The production is un- 
der discussion for transfer to the U.S. As 
with London’s other pair of current tri- 
umphs, it cannot come too soon & 
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Essay 





Charles Krauthammer 


Disorders of Memory 


W ashington is in the grip of a memorial epidemic. The 
success of the Viet Nam Memorial has spawned de- 
mand for more. Memorials are in progress to Korean War 
vets. to black Revolutionary War patriots, to women in mili- 
tary service. to law-enforcement heroes, to women in Viet 
Nam, to Francis Scott Key. to Kahlil Gibran (!). The hunger 
for memory etched in stone is exactly what one would expect 
from a culture that, having just now transcended paper and 
entered the radically ephemeral world of video, finds itself 
living in an ever moving pastless present. 

The first casualty is memory. Every advance in writ- 
ing, from stone to clay to paper to electronic blips, is at 
the same time an advance in erasing. In the electronic age 
erasing has become literally effortless: it takes an act 
of commission—you must command your computer to 
SAVE—to retain information. Simple omission, or an elec- 
trical storm, turns computer thoughts to ether. 

The ultimate instrument for for- 
getting is television. It is inherent in 
the medium. The flickering image is 
impossible to retain. Who remembers 
the once ubiquitous Mike Douglas? 
Frank Reynolds? Michael Dukakis? 
Pastlessness is inherent in video, with 
its fast cuts and dissolving shots and 
rerecord button, with its moving tape 
forever recording a vanishing now. For 
a television society, every day is Today. 
This Morning and Tonight. Television 
life is a rolling present relieved only by 
commercial breaks. 

“To live in the present is like pro- 
posing to sit on a pin,” wrote Chester- 
ton. Science makes a more severe judg- 
ment. It calls living in the present 
psychotic. Not happy-go-lucky, devil- 
may-care living in the present, but the 
real thing. Some individuals by reason 
of accident or disease (generally alcoholism) suffer from 
what is called Korsakoff's psychosis: they have no memory. 
Not that they have forgotten their ancient childhood memo- 
ries. They often retain these. But they have lost entirely the 
capacity to establish new memories. Everything they see, ev- 
erything they hear, everything they think, they forget within 
seconds. Introduce yourself to a Korsakoffian, leave the 
room, and return a minute later. He will have no recollection 
of you. 

Not surprisingly, the amnesic society behaves much like 
the amnesic individual. The Korsakoffian patient, for exam- 
ple, fills in his gaps with fiction. He makes up stories, often 
gigantic confabulations, to make historical ends meet. The 
video culture too fills in the gaps of real life with mountains 
of fiction. (The average American absorbs more make- 
believe drama in a year than his ancestors did in a lifetime.) 
And it ties history’s loose ends with a form of fabrication it 
calls docudrama. 

The Korsakoffian, moreover, has trouble functioning. 
He is always getting things wrong. As modern industrial cul- 
ture becomes more visual. its images more transient, it has a 
hard time learning. It too is constantly surprised. Take the 
shock with which news of the Chinese crackdown on the de- 



















mocracy movement was received. Given Communism’s 70- 
year history. marked by repeated reigns of repressive terror, 
only a forgetting culture could have been so taken by sur- 
prise. The week after the Tiananmen massacre, Hungary, 
which has a harder time forgetting, staged a moving reburial 
of the men executed for leading the 1956 rebellion. The com- 
memoration reminded us that Western Communism in its 
40th year produced precisely the same atrocity—freedom 
crushed with tanks and terror—that Eastern Communism is 
producing in this, its 40th year. 

But amnesia, the disorder of advanced electronic socie- 
lies, is not the only possible derangement of national memo- 
ry. There are cultures that remember nothing and cultures 
that forget nothing. Forgetting nothing might be worse. Re- 
membering nothing produces a mere mindless, stumbling in- 
souciance. Forgetting nothing produces paralysis and death. 

Beirut’s warring factions, for example, have a prodigious 

capacity for remembering injury. So 
~ too the Northern Irish, whose Protes- 
stants celebrate the Battle of the 
= Boyne—next year is the 300th anni- 
= versary—as if it took place yesterday. 
“The inability to forget. to let the slate 
=be wiped clean, freezes societies in 
anachronism and turns blood feuds 
8 into endless civil war. 
* It is because the inability to relin- 
quish the past can produce such horror 
that memory—what place, what price, 
what power to give it—is a central 
question in the great historical transi- 
tion from dictatorship to democracy. 
All the new Latin democracies, for ex- 
ample, are emerging from periods of 
brutal dictatorship. What to do with 
this past? Uruguay chose, by referen- 
dum, a forgetting. It voted to let the 
brutalities of military rule be bygone. 
Argentina did the opposite. It prosecuted those who gave the 
orders for torture and execution. The Argentine experience, 
however, with its semiannual military revolts and its rever- 
sion to Peronism, seems an argument against too much 
remembering. 

Too much remembering. In Funes, the Memorious, Jorge 
Luis Borges tells the story of a man who suddenly gains the 
ability to remember every iota of information he has ever ap- 
prehended. Every vein of every leaf of every tree, every for- 
mation of every cloud in every sky at every instant of his life 
he sees. An avalanche of knowing renders him inaccessible, 
mystical and finally defeated. Funes dies young. No mind 
can apprehend God's work, or man’s, in all its detail and sur- 
vive. Forgetting. for men as for nations, is a biological neces- 
sity, like sleep, a respite from consciousness. 

We children of the electronic age, however, suffer differ- 
ently. Forgetting is all we do. We so feel ourselves forgetting 
that we contrive monuments of stone—to vets, to cops. to 
Kahlil Gibran, to whomever—to anchor ourselves in time. 
That which is written in stone endures, we figure. If the Ten 
Commandments were given today, they would be flashed on 
the great Diamond Vision screen at Yankee Stadium, and by 
sunup nota soul would remember. i] 
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“Just another brake job? 
Not to the guy who owns this car. 
Not to me, either.” 


“You learn real fast ina GM dealership, behind every 
brake job there's a person. Someone who depends 
on these wheels to get around town, go on vacations, 
take the kids to school. And that person brought their 
car to this dealership because they wanted these 
brakes done right. With genuine GM parts. The kind 
this General Motors car was designed to use. 

‘Just another brake job? There's no such thing in 


my book.” 


Stephen Thompson 
Mr. Goodwrench Service Technician 
Sycamore Chevrolet, Terre Haute, Indiana 








Talk to Mr. Goodwrench and you learn very quickly, 
he's a career technician. He takes pride in his GM 
ifTos olaVate- lial iarem-lalem CalcMcl dil cMal-M ola ialet-m COM (al-Mle)e Mesto) re 
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Car, you've got the freedom to go anywhere, anytime. 

And isn't that what owning a car or truck is all about? 
Whether you drive a Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
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It’s not just a car...it's your freedom. 
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want more 
glossy photos 
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Enriched Flavor,” low tar. A solution with Merit. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 





Kings: 8 mq “‘tar:’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


